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FOR THE AIRLINES C2meusi- 307 


An advanced version of the incomparably dependable 
Convair 240, America’s newest luxury airliner, the 
Convair 340, with every travel convenience for 44 
passengers, is the largest and finest twin-engine 
transport ever ordered for airline service. : 


World's first navigator -bombardier trainer providing 
instruction and experience for relatively large groups 
of students, the Convair T-29, U.S. Air Force version 
of the Convair-Liner, is a significant contribution to 
America’s rapidly expanding air power. 


The sturdy and efficient Convair - Liner airframe has 
demonstrated complete adaptability to the installation 
of gas-turbine power plants. America’s first turboprop 
transport, the Allison Convair-Turboliner, already has 
accomplished a series of successful test flights. 


IN THE AIR -- JTS 


| CONSOLIDATED VOLTEE. ArRCRAFT conponares DIEGO, CALIFORNIA FORT WORTH, TEXAS 








BELL TELEPHONE LABORATORIES’ NEW “ELECTRICAL THINKING 
MACHINE" AIMS ANTI-AIRCRAFT GUNS LIKE THIS ONE. [t's ever: more 
effective than the Bell Laboratories’ famous Electrical Gun Director 
that proved such a factor in the last war. . . 


New Gun Director Is 


The radar equipment 
locates hostile planes, day or night, and feeds continuous informa 
tion concerning their location into a computer or “electrical think 
ing machine.”’. . . At the same time, data relating to wind velocity, 
velocity of the shells, temperatures, etc., are given to the computer. 


Good News for the Country 


The machine then calculates where a shell should explode and aims 
the guns, continuously and automatically, to bring the planes down. 


Call to Arms. Once again the re- 
search and manufacturing of the Bell 
System are mighty weapons in the 
defense of the country. 

More than twelve hundred proj- 
ects for the armed forces were com- 
pleted in the last war. Many new 
assignments are now being rushed to 
completion. This new Fire Control 
System is already in production. 


Skilled Teams at Work.'The Bell 
System’s ability to serve the armed 
forces comes not only from its unique 
qualifications in the field of elec- 
tronics, but from the way it is set up 
and equipped to do the job. 


The Bell Telephone Laboratories, 
who do the research and develop- 
ment, work hand-in-hand with the 
Western Electric Company, which is 


the Beli System’s own manufactur- 
ing unit. 


Service and Security. For many 
years this close, efficient association 
of research, development, and manu- 
facture has helped to give this country 
the best telephone service in the 
world. It is now helping to give the 
nation the world’s best fighting 
weapons. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





@ World famous work horse of the sky, the 
Douglas DC-3 is now starting a new career in the 
Navy under a new name and with a new look. 
Completely modernized and known commercially 
as the Super DC-3, new fleets of 100 of these 
rugged transports will add greatly to the Navy’s 
air lift under the designation: R4D-8. 

With new swept-back wings, more power, 
greater speed, longer range and increased pay- 
load, the R4D-8 represents real economy. 


~ NAVY 


At a fraction of the cost of a fleet of new trans- 
ports, the U. S. will get a proved airplane that 
presents no new problems in personnel training, 
maintenance or parts supply. 

Whether the need is for modernizing a well- 
proved design, or providing entirely new speed- 
of-sound aircraft for our defense, Douglas can 
meet the challenge with its 30 years of experience 
and the trained-skills of long-time employees. 
Douglas Aircraft Company, Inc. 


Skilled engineers and technicians 


find Douglas a good place to work! 


DOUGLAS : 


LARGEST BUILDER OF AIRCRAFT FOR 30 YEARS > 
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Pilot down! Another job for the Navy’s 
famed air-sea rescue team. With the 
Piasecki HUP helicopter . . . equipped 
for “hands off” (automatic) flying... 
the Navy goes into action. 

> The nup is hovering while 
automatically stabilized by the Sperry 
A-12 Gyropilot*. Automatic stabilization 
greatly facilitates hovering over a 

target, as adjustments are then required 
only to correct for changes in wind drift. 


& For the helicopter pilot ...““Hands 
off” flying reduces pilot fatigue by 
freeing him trom “flying” constantly 
with both hands and feet. He is 

free to concentrate on navigation, 
communications, rescue and submarine 
search duties while the automatic 

pilot takes over. 


> For the Navy ...Through the use of 
the Gyropilot, the HuUP has full 
automatic stabilization in yaw, pitch 
and roll—the ultimate aim in the rotary 
wing field. Thus, military uses of the 
helicopter are almost limitless. 


> On all missions, the Gyropilot 
greatly improves the ability of the 
helicopter to fly in reduced visibility, 


to maneuver automatically on take-offs : : s a | ] GYROSCOPE COMPANY 
: nivisien 66 tae Sranky cotwenenes 


and landings and to make automatically 


stabilized instrument landings through 

low weather ceilings. 
GREAT NECK, NEW YORK - CLEVELAND + NEW ORLEANS + BROOKLYN + LOS ANGELES - SAN FRANCISCO - SEATTLE 
IN CANADA — SPERRY GYROSCOPE COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD., INTERNATIONAL AVIATION BUILDING, MONTREAL 
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AN OPEN FORUM — Conducted by The Editor 
Readers are urged to accept this department as their own and make 
it an open forum wherein opinions, thoughts, etc, may 
be freely and frankly discussed 
Address all letters to 215 West Street, Annapolis, Maryland 





After Six Months, Man Is 
Bitter About Coast Guard 


HAVE BEEN in the Coast Guard now 

for six months and there are a number 
of questions I would like you to answer 
for me. 

Last January, before Congress had taken 
action on the present 
bill, I along with several of my friends 
joined the Coast Guard to avoid the draft. 
We felt that “lesser of the 
evils.’ From our first day at the induction 
office all the promises in the world were 
made to us. Even through ‘‘boot camp” 
we were given false hopes for our future. 
At the “boot” we 
Given tests to determine what schools we 
qualified for. My tests showed that I 
qualified for all schools, so having been 
a business major in college for two years 
I chose the school of Yeoman-Storekeeper. 
From Alameda I was sent to Miami as 
a yeoman striker. Where should I be sent 
from there but to a light 


college exemption 


this was a 


completion of were 


station where 
I have no earthly opportunities whatsoever 
to use my pre-service experience and educa- 
tion. 

My question is: Have I any chance of 
obtaining a job as the near 
What of being 
selected to go to Groton? When does the 
next 


yeoman in 


future? are my _ chances 


class for yeoman open at Groton? 
And is there any way I can get out of 
this outfit without developing ulcers and 
avoiding a neurosis? 


From a very bitter Coast Guardsman! 


SEAMAN APPRENTICE 
(Name withheld by Editor) 


(Editor's Note: There are many bitter 
young men in the Armed Forces today and 
these men may have a right to be bitter. 
They have had their education interrupted, 
their lives distorted, their plans destroyed. 
But the worst thing that can happen to 
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FRONT COVER 


HEN YOU SEE Coast Guards- 
men reading the U. S. COAST 
GUARD MAGAZINE, that’s not 
news but when you run into salty 
members of the Marine Corps and 
the Navy in the act of pouring 
through pages of this MAGAZINE, 
that’s news! Or maybe it merely 
proves that all Marine Sergeants and 
Navy Chief Petty Officers know 
good Service literature when they 
see it, regardless of Service affiliation. 
Our front cover depicts a trio of 
Marine Sergeants and a pair of Navy 
Chiefs reading our May issue at the 
Dam Neck, Vir- 
ginia Beach, Va. Smart fellows, those 
Sergeants and Chiefs! 


small-arms range, 











any of these individuals is to feel sorry 
for themselves, to feel that fate has se- 
lected them as its target for rough treat- 
ment. 


Many hundreds of thousands of young 
men are paying the penalty for the fright- 
ful world conditions existing today. It's 
net easy for these young men to make 
the rapid change from civilian life to 
Service life. Frankly, we wish things were 
different. We wish that the ugly head of 
Communism was not thrusting itself a- 
we wish that young 
were not faced with the need for 
performing military and naval duty. 


cross the horizon; 


men 


However, these are troubled days and 
the safety of our Nation has been threatened. 
In view of the threats to our way of life, 
is it asking too’ much that young men 
give up two or three years of their lives 
to guard the safety of this Nation? Young 
men in their early years are likely to think 


only of today; the demands made upon 
them today cause them to lose sight of 


the vast tomorrow that lies ahead. 


With proper perspective, it seems not 
so tragic that young Americans should be 
asked to serve a few years in the Armed 
Thete fathers and their grand- 
fathers and their great grandfathers before 
them were asked to do the same thing. 
Not so many years ago the man who is 
today the President of the United States 
was asked to interrupt his personal career 
and serve in the Armed Forces. That was 
in 1917-18. He More 
than a mellion others rendered similar serv- 
ice. 


Forces. 


was not alone. 


Again in 1941 millions of young men 
were asked by their Nation to devote a 
few years of their youthful lives to service 
in the name of their country. 


And now once again, in 1951, thou- 


sands of young men are being asked to 
drop their civilean pursuits and don the 
uniform of their country for a few years. 


The greatest danger that these young 
men run is not the danger of shot and 
shell. After all, death and injury may 
strike a man in the center of Times Square 
as well as it may strike him on the bat- 
tlefeld. The greatest danger is that the 
individual may adopt a feeling of martyr- 
com, may feel that all the world is work- 
ing against him; may feel that he and 
he alone is the victim of the current world 
unrest. Such a feeling of depression may 
destroy the personality and individuality 
of the person to such an extent that when 
he again returns to civilian life he will 
not be able to put forth his best efforts 
in the highly competitive civilian world. 


In the years that lie ahead, will a man 
of sixty years of age look back upon his 
Armed Forces with all the 
bitterness voiced in the foregoing letter? 
Or will he look back upon his years of 


service in the 


service as a period of worthy effort, a 
period of self-sacrifice that created a sense 
of appreciation for his obligation to our 
American way of life? A young man can- 
not properly answer this question; he is 
too full of resentment for the tasks that 
confront him today. 


With the freedom of all peace-loving 
people threatened by the onslaughts of 
Communism, is our Nation asking too 
much of a young man when it asks him 
to serve a few years on a calm and tran- 
quil Light Station? Is our Nation asking 
too much of a young man when it asks 
him to sail the seas for three or four brief 
years? Is our Nation asking too much of 
a young man when it asks him to watch 
our ramparts? 

Just who is supposed to do the guard- 
ing of our way of life? Just who is sup- 
posed to take the place of the foregoing 
complaintant so that he might return to 
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Attention! ... At Ease! 


ATTENTION—the warm and friendly kind—keeps 
the service man at ease when he goes by Air. 


Wonderful thing about it—fast, luxurious Air Travel 
is also the most economical for the military 
agencies. Fares are usually lower for Air Travel 
(with delicious meals included) than for rail and 
sleeper with no meals! 


And savings in per diem allowances, meals, extra 


“stay over’ expenses are considered in issuing 
Air transportation. 

Also considered are productive-time savings based 
on the traveler's PAY while in transit . . . Air 
Travel saves 80% or more of in-transit time! 
Today the Scheduled Airlines move one or hun- 
dreds . . in man-saving comfort . . . with 
important savings of Government funds . . . with 
SPEED geared to modern military requirements. 


tin “Jravel 0s fhuthorized 
INSURANCE! . . . Only on SCHEDULED Airlines, $5,000 to $25,000 at 25c to $1.25. 


Covers trips in United States—trips between any points in U. S., Canada, Alaska 
and Hawaii—trips between U. S. and Mexico, Bermuda or West Indies. 





10% DISCOUNT for personnel of the Department of Defense traveling on official business 
using Government Transportation Requests. 





m Scheduled Airlines «0s. 


ALL AMERICAN AIRWAYS | 

AMERICAN AIRLINES | 

BONANZA AIR LINES =| 

BRANIFF AIRWAYS =| 

CAPITAL AIRLINES | 

CENTRAL AIRLINES | 

CHICAGO & SOUTHERN AIR LINES 
COLONIAL AIRLINES 

CONTINENTAL AIR LINES | 

DELTA AIR LINES 


EASTERN AIR LINES 
EMPIRE AIR LINES 
FRONTIER AIRLINES 
INLAND AIR LINES 
LAKE CENTRAL AIRLINES 
MID-CONTINENT AIRLINES 
NATIONAL AIRLINES 
NORTHEAST AIRLINES 
NORTHWEST AIRLINES 
OZARK AIR LINES 
PIEDMONT AVIATION 


| PIONEER AIR LINES 

| ROBINSON AIRLINES 

| SOUTHERN AIRWAYS 

| SOUTHWEST AIRWAYS 

| TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 

j __ TRANS-TEXAS AIRWAYS 

i UNITED AIR LINES 
‘WEST COAST AIRLINES 

| WESTERN AIR LINES 

WISCONSIN CENTRAL AIRLINES 
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normal life? Just who is supposed to sail 
our ships, to guard our shores, to patrol 
our waterways? 

Wake up, Young Man! This is Your 
Country! It’s worth serving! It’s worth 
protecting! It’s worth standing lonely 
watches; worth a lot of dull work, dull 
drudgery; dull monotony. You'll be back 
in civilian life soon enough and, believe 
it or not, you'll be better able to cope 
with civilian problems because of the self- 
discipline you will have practiced in the 
Armed Forces. E. L.) 


Warrant Officer Pens Strong 
Reply To Controversial Atticle 


New London, Conn. 


UST FINISHED 
“Democracy and Military Justice,’’ in 
the May issue of the Magazine, and hav- 
ing over 25 service in the Coast 
Guard, approximately 22 years of which 
consisted of sea duty on various ships, I 


reading the article 


years” 


feel that I am in a fairly good position 
to judge the merits, or otherwise, of the 
afore mentioned article. 


During 20 years as an enlisted man I 


never saw the time when I or any other 


enlisted man had any ‘“‘rights’’ taken away 


from us unless we merited such action 
and by that 


regulations. 


I mean for an infraction of 


All through my time in the service, 
right from the beginning, I have always 
felt that those who were of higher rating 
than I, 


wise I’d be where they are. 


or rank were better men other- 
I have never 
felt jealous about it but was always de- 
termined to do my best to get up there 
too. Consequently, I was always striving 
to get ahead by a steady application to 
my duties, with an adherence to basic rules 
and regulations with the view in mind to 
endeavor to keep my record spotless. 

I admit, and who doesn’t, that I have 
had my ups and downs, mostly downs, 
but the ‘‘downs”’ largely brought 
about through my own fault, not always, 


but nearly always. 


were 





Z eZ for 


illustrious 


NOW 





line of 
The UNITER is first in service to the officers who 
have come through these portals. This life insur- 


Write to your service company for details 


1625 Eye Street, N.W. 


FIRST IN SERVICE TO OFFICERS 


Colonel Sylvanus Thayer was the first of an 


superintendents at West Point. 


ance protection is designed for officers of the Armed 
Forces only by your officers’ company. 


$7,500.00 of life insurance with 


NO WAR CLAUSE 
NOW 


UNITED SERVICES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Washington 6, D. C. 
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It is admitted that all officers and petty 
officers are not good men. That Utopia 
is no more possible in the service than 
it is in civilian life but, by and large, I 
would say the good are in the majority, 
that in 
similar. 


and I am _ sure civilian life the 


conditions are 


we have but to look 
May 
young George McCabe, 
the son of a man whom I am very proud 
1929 on the 
served 


As for democracy, 
39 of the 
see a picture of 


on Page issue where we 


to say I served with in 


destroyer Shaw, and have _ never 
since with a finer or fairer man. But does 
the fact that the boy is the 
high-ranking officer mean that 
unalterably and unequivocally enter the 
Academy? The fact that he has 
entered the Coast Guard as an enlisted man! 
Does this 
the competitive entrance examination for 


the Academy was available to young Mc- 


son of a 
he would 


remains 


indicate favoritism? I am_ sure 


Cabe as it was to thousands of other young 
men throughout the country, — as it was 


to my own son. 


My son did not quite make the grade 
this time but he will try again next year. 

The fact that he and thousands of others 
took the that he and 
others will take it again next year seems 
to me to be a good indication that we do 
have democracy in the 


examination and 


service as well as 
in this great country of ours, for I cer- 
rich, 
and it follows that 


tainly am not nor am I a socialite, 
my son is neither one 
nor the other. 

I spent a period of duty as a chief petty 
officer, from November, 1946, to October, 
1948, at the U.S.C.G. Academy, 
ing in the Engineering Laboratory as an 
assistant to the chief instructor. My duties 
consisted of the repair, 
operation of the various equipment, and 
instructing the cadets in the fundamentals 
of machine operation and nomenclature. 
I consider it to be 22 months of the most 
pleasurable experience I’ve had in the serv- 
ice. During that period of time I can 
truthfully say that I never saw more than 


work- 


maintenance and 


a half-dozen cadets whom I would con- 
sider to be snobs. Other than that half- 
dozen, they were a fine bunch of demo- 
cratic fellows. I have seen a number of 
those boys since that time, 
and JG’s, and I haven't noticed any change 
in their demeanor. 

I would be remiss 
never had it so good! I admit it, 
at the same time feel that I am entitled 
to it for I worked hard over the years 
to get what I’ve got. I further admit 
that I probably wouldn’t be what I am 
now if it weren’t for WW-II or, for that 
matter, the present world conditions, but 
regardless of these things, my 


now Ensigns 


if I didn’t say I 
and 


aim was, 
always will be, to better myself profession- 
ally as well as keeping myself within due 
bounds. 
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Newest, lightest, 
most compact 


SUBMARINE 
ENGINE 


OW being installed in the United 

States Navy’s newest attack 
submarines is a remarkable new 
radial-type Diesel engine. 
Developed for the United States 
Navy by Cleveland Diesel Engine 
Division of General Motors, this 16- 
cylinder, 2-cycle Diesel is the lightest 
Diesel engine available in this power 











range. It is so compact that it is only 
about one third the weight and size 
of engines previously used for sub- 
marine propulsion! 

Compact, economical and, above all, 
dependable, GM Diesel Electric 
Drive is the power plant that pays its 
way in all types of marine operations. 


Leader in Diesel engineering development for 39 years 


Cleveland Diesel Engine Division 


CLEVELAND 11, OHIO 


GENERAL 





33 
| SEE anaes a 


Cambridge, Mass. °* 
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Seattle, Wash. 
Washinaton, D.C. * 


MOTORS 


Montreal, P.Q.  * 
e St. Louis, Mo. . 


New Orleans, la. °* 
Tampa, Fla. e 
Wilminaton, Calif. 


New York, N. Y. bd 
Toronto, Ont. ° 


ENGINES FROM 
150 TO 2000 H.P. 


C;\ 


ENERAL MOTOR 


DIESEL 
POWER 


Norfolk, Va. 
Vancouver, B. C. 
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It seems to me that if the author of | his own faults, and there can be no doubt dress of Wrongs,”’ as a pertinent item in 
that article had spent as much time study- he has a lot of them. There is an old his remarks concerning ‘‘Bill of Rights’’ 
ing Institute courses as he apparently took saying, “The grass is always greener in and “rights for servicemen.’’ No man gets 
to “‘dig up” those quotations to find fault the other fellow’s yard,’’ and I think it ‘pushed around’ in the service unless he 
with the Services, he would probably have sums up this poor blind fellow’s trouble. deserves it, and even then he has _ the 
bettered himself, or else would have found I note he conveniently omitted ‘Re RIGHT to complain to his commanding 

officer, to the Commandant. 

As for his caste system. Did he ever 
see anybody in dungarees enter the front 
door of the Waldorf-Astoria? 

It never bothered me before I made 
Chief to notice that the Chiefs got more 
privileges than I. It merely made me all 
the more determined to some day make 
Chief so that I could get some of them. 
I was most certainly not concerned by 
the fact that officers got even more priv- 
ileges than the Chiefs. Additional respon- 
sibilities of both justify the increase in 
privileges. 

A Commander gets more money than 
I do and also more responsibilities and 
more privileges. Why should it be any 
d.fferent? There are lots of functions which 
I am not permitted to attend, call it pro- 
tocol or whatever you will, but it cer- 
tainly doesn’t concern me in the least. 

All yours, Ed, for bigger and_ better 
cry-babies. 


Sincerely, 


VIVEIROS, Machinist. 


BOATSWALN AND MRS. ES COWING look seaward from Fort Point Li Some Incidents Out Of The 
eeaece. the cng Ey Fort ‘ re oe tien Caenening Seamus Past Illustrate Morale 
Fecemt years. 4606 Walsh Street 
Chevy Chase, Md. 

O YOU DESIRE comments on_ the 

unsigned wrong-headed article entitled 
“Democracy and Military Justice.”’ As you 
have said, the Coast Guard never was a 
place for snobbery. 

It took me several years, 1908 to 1917, 
to get a good understanding of the es- 
sential relationship between officer and his 
helpmates. Not to bore you too much, I'll 
be brief. When I graduated from the C. G. 
Academy in 1908 and from the old Cut- 
ter Chase, the ones who seemed to stand 
out were the loud speakers of the upper 
classes. No subordinate got a mission or 
was sent on an errand without a noisy 
and blatant speech addressed to him. So 
I grew up in that method of behavior. 
Eventually, however, I was assigned to 
the Cutter Seminole, commanded by Cap- 
tain Haake. 

One day as I was directing, with much 
noise, the lowering of a whaleboat, Cap- 
tain Haake took me to one side. He said, 
“Those boys will jump at your word if 
you tell them what you want done but 
do not go into diatribes of loud speaking.”’ 
That advice did me much good and al- 
ways has been close to my _ heart. 


EDWARD LOMBARD, BY is congratulated by Rear Admiral Harold Bradbury, Com- : 
n der First District, at ceremonies in Boston, Mass., on the occasion of the presentation It will probably do you good to hear 
of Silver Life Saving Medals to Lombard and James Welch, SN »bert Graulich, SN, . " 

and John Westcott, BM3, The four Coast Guardsmen rescued thirteen-year-old Barbara of another great skipper, Captain James J. 
Isles from drowning under extremely hazardous swimming conditions. At the time of 

the rescue the four men were stationed at Castle Hill Lifeboat Station, Newport, R. I. (Continued on Page 34) 
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Quality means 


wholesome goodness 
and Coca-Cola is just that 
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QUESTIONS 


ANSWERS 


QUESTION: I entered the Coast Guard on 
November 21, 1950. Several days later I took out a 
twenty-year $10,000 endowment policy at $34.60 
a month (National Life Insurance). I now find that 
I would like to switch to $10,000 tn ordinary life. 
In making such a change, will the money I have al- 
ready paid be transferred toward payment on the new 
policy, — or will I lose that money? 

ANSWER: To change a policy to a lower prem- 
ium rate: 

a. Exchange may be made only within five (5) 
years of the effective date of the insurance to be sur- 
rendered for exchange. 

b. Applicant must be in good health and submit 
a satisfactory report of medical examination. 

c. The difference in the reserve on the amount of 
insurance surrendered for exchange and the reserve on 
the new policy may be applied to the payment of 
premiums on the new policy or withdrawn in cash; 
however, if the old policy has been in force for less 
than 12 months the difference in reserves may be ap- 
plied only to the payment of premiums on the new 
policy. 

NOTE: A permanent plan policy may not be 
exchanged for a term policy. 

QUESTION: I am interested in obtaining paper 
napkins that are decorated with the Coast Guard in- 
signia. Can you tell me where they are available? 

ANSWER: Attractive luncheon and cocktail nap- 
kins decorated with the Coast Guard insignia may be 
obtained by writing to Mrs. H. G. Bradbury, Hos- 
pital Point, Beverly, Mass. Napkins are priced at 
seventy-five cents for fifty or $1.25 for one-hundred. 
Profit from the sale of these napkins goes into the 
treasury of Coast Guard Welfare. 

QUESTION: I am very interested in joining the 
SPARS. Is it possible to enlist at this time? If so, 
what are the qualifications? I have been trained in 
the field of meteorology but have not previously had 
military service. 

ANSWER: The Women’s Reserve of the Coast 
Guard is open at this time only to former Spars who 
served during World War II. 
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QUESTION: Would Headquarters care to state 
the number of RM1’s waiting for restoration of their 
former RMC ratings? 

ANSWER: 66. 


QUESTION: I am authorized to wear the offi- 
cial Surfman Uniform but am dubious tn regard to 
Khaki Uniform. In the May issue of the CG Mag- 
azine reference was made to Article 7-61 U. S. Navy 
Uniform Regulations, wherein it was stated, ‘The 
designation of surfman uniform for vartous occastons 
shall be in accordance with those prescribed for chief 
petty officers.”’ 

Am I permitted to wear the Khaki Uniform? 

ANSWER: The answer to the above question 
is no. It must be borne in mind that the original in 
tent of authorizing the continued wearing of the ob 
solescent surfman uniform was for certain morale 
reasons, and also to avoid placing undue financial 
hardship on those personnel who were wearing this 
uniform at the time changes to the uniformregula 
tions were promulgated in November 1941. At that 
time there was no khaki uniform officially prescribed. 
However, even though a khaki uniform has subse- 
quently been authorized for Chief Petty Officers, there 
has been no khaki prescribed specifically for the surf- 
man uniform outfit. 

The statement quoted in the question above which 
was taken from Art. 7-61, U.S.N. Uniform Regula- 
tions, 1947, is not to be construed as meaning that 
a khaki surfman’s uniform is authorized on occasions 
where it is prescribed for CPO's. 

QUESTION: I have experienced trouble in mix- 
ing whitewash for use at a lighthouse. I find that 
the whitewash soon develops cracks and blisters. Can 
you prescribe a reliable formula for mixing? 

ANSWER: The Government formula for use on 
lighthouses makes very durable whitewash and is as 
follows: 

Slake 40 pounds of quicklime with 8 gallons of 
boiling water, keeping it covered. Strain and add a 
peck of salt dissolved in warm water, 3 pounds of 
ground rice put in boiling water and boiled to a thin 
paste, Ye pound of powdered Spanish whiting, 1 
pound of clear glue dissolved in warm water. Mix 
well and let stand for several days. Use as hot as 
possible. Fifty-two pounds of hydrated lime can be 
used in place of the quicklime. 

A simpler formula for a good whitewash is this 
one: 12 pounds of salt, % pound powdered alum, 
and 114 pounds of sugar, dissolved in 10 quarts hot 
water, plus 50 pounds of hydrated lime mixed in 
15 gallons of hot water. Combine the two solutions, 
stirring vigorously. Add extra water as requiired. 


QUESTION: I am a former member of the 
regular Coast Guard and would like to know how 
to go about joining the Coast Guard League. 

ANSWER: Former members of the Coast Guard 
are eligible, of course, to join the Coast Guard League 
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or to organize new Chapters. For specific informa Midgett, and others, of the U. S. Coast Guard, who 
tion write to National Commander W. Marion were awarded Gold Life-Saving Medals on 20 Au- 
Hendry, Coast Guard League, 30942 E. Lafayette gust, 1924, for their heroic action in rescuing the 
Street, Tampa, Florida. survivors of the British steamer Mirlo. The Micrlo 
eo was blown up by an external explosion, presumably 
QUESTION W hat is our standing on the eligt from an enemy mine or torpedo, off the coast of 
bility list for restoration of our former C.P.O. rating? North Carolina on 16 August, 1918. Life-Saving 
ANSWER: Your standing is listed herewith: Medals, now designated as the Gold Life-Saving 
ALBERT PEEK was advanced to Chief Engine Medal and the Silver Life-Saving Medal, were at one 
man effective June 16. time known as Medals of honor. 
ALFRED DARROW, SK1, is Number 4 on the 
SKC list. 
ARTHUR DOYLE, MM1, is in Group 1 to 4. QUESTION: What ts our standing on the el- 
LEE DAY, ADI, is Number 4 on the ADC list. igibtlity list for future retirement? 
ANSWER: Your position or the eligibility list 
QUESTION: The statement has been made that is listed herewith: 
the late Douglas Munro ts the only Coast Guardsman Siisetidia inn 6 Aan 
ever to be awarded the Congresstonal “oy! of Honor. ig gy ae «= 
Isn't tt true that a petty officer named Midgette was ' - = 
awarded the Cunpansianal Medal of Honor tn World Holland, George, MMC 25- 0-23 23 
War I for his work in rescuing survivors of the mer Donaway, Claude, BMI 24-10-16 52 
chant vessel S. §. MIRLO when that vessel was Wahab, Thomas, ENC 24- 9-29 65 
destroyed by a German submarine off the Carolina Karlson, William, ENC yo nF 194 


coast! Arntz, Charles, BTC ‘oe wm 
ANSWER: Headquarters has no record of any Touteck Cock, BMC : 253 
Coast Guardsman, other than Douglas A. Munro, : %3 

; . 2 ; Looze, F. J., CSI - 8- 265 
who has been awarded the Congressional Medal of : heyy ya 
Honor. It appears from your request that your in- Kiener, Virgil, DCC é-ii- 354 
quiry concerns the case of Boatswain (L) John A. Culter, Harold, EMC (AN) - I S 


ramatic Proof from KORE Ff | 


"hallicrafies §-72 


San Francisco, California, 14 Aprit, 1951: - ‘ad LONG RANGE PORTABLE 
Cid Mid. Fe ee 4 the World’s Most Powerful Portable 


naga hla £ Latin,” Servicemen the world 
; over are recording a 
new chapterin perform- 
ance for Hallicrafters 
famous S-72. This 8- 
tube masterpiece of pre- 
cision engineering fea- 
tures the widest fre- 
quency range of any 
portable made — with 
continuous coverage from 

540 kc to 30 Mc.* 
Price: $109.95 Less batteries. AC/DC or bat- 
teries; brown leatherette cabinet. 61-in. whip 
antenna for short wave; loop for long wave. 
*S-72L, for aircraft and marine band re- 
ception, $119.95. (175-920 ke plus 540- 

12.5 Mc.) 
Ask your PX officer or write to Dept.G EAST COAST 

Special Military Representatives listed below: George E ey & a Se 


136 Fourth A 
co 22, New Yo York 
COAST 


oe: : hellicraftets jaeess- 


The Mani R Beach 2, California 











WORLD'S LEADING MANUFACTURER OF PRECISION RADIO & TELEVISION + Chicage 24, lil, 
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QUESTION: Will examinations for prospective 
Chief Petty Officers be held in the near future? 

ANSWER: During the month of August exam- 
inations to establish eligibility lists will be held for 
the ratings of Quartermaster, Gunners’ Mate, Fire 
Controlman, Hospital Corpsman and Aerographers’ 
Mate. Recommendations should reach Headquarters 
not later than 1 July and must be dated on or after 


10 May. 

QUESTION: I was advanced from MM1 to 
MMC on I June, 1942, being stationed at Fort Lau 
derdale, Florida, at the time. I did not receive a cloth- 
ing bounty at that time and am now wondering if 
I was entitled to receive such a bounty. 

ANSWER: Not entitled to clothing bounty or 
cash clothing allowance. Advancement to MMC (a) 
(pro.) was made on 22 May, 1942. There is no 
provision of law which authorized payment of Cash 
Clothing Allowance to personnel who held chief 
petty officer ratings prior to 1 June, 1942. 


QUESTION: Does Headquarters contemplate 
holding an examination for prospective SKC’s in the 
near future? 

ANSWER: An examination for advancement to 
SKC is not contemplated during 1951, probably dur- 
ing 1952. Eligibility list for advancement to SKC 
now contains nine (9) names. 


( ‘ \ 4 man, like a watch, 
) . }: is to be valued for 
ey Ais manner of going 


_ —William Penn 


QUESTION: My present enlistment will expire 
in August at which time I will have completed thir 
teen years of service tn the Coast Guard. I hold the 
rate of AT]. I am interested in learning what my 
prospects may be for promotion to Chief. Spectfically, 
is there at the present time a waiting list for men of 
my cate? If no waiting list extsts, does Headquarters 
contemplate establishing one in the near future? And 
does my seniority as ADI date back to 1942 or 
1949? This latter question ts asked because tt was in 
1942 that I was advanced to RMI and it was in 
1949 that my rate was changed to ATI. 


ANSWER: There is no waiting list at present 
for the rate of ADC but one will probably be estab- 
lished early in 1952. The date of your present rating 
is listed officially as August 19, 1942, the date on 
which you were originally promoted to first-class petty 
officer. 





Over 50 Years of Leadership 


in Marine Navigation Aids! 


The Submarine Signal Di- 
vision of the Raytheon Manu- 
facturing Company has been 
the leader in marine electron- 
ics for over half a century. 

Pioneer in underwater sig- 
nalling and sound detection, 
it built the first practical echo 
depth sounder and disclosed 
the world’s first complete 
radar system. 

This leadership manifests 
itself in constant improve- 
ments in design and advanced 
methods of manufacture to in- 
sure quality production at all 
times. Seafaring men every- 
where can depend upon the 
continued reliability of Sub- 
marine Signal equipment. 

#Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


SUBMARINE SIGNAL DIVISION 


RAYTHEON MANUFACTURING CO. 
DEPT. 6460-UC, WALTHAM 54, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Coast Guard Auxiliary Active On All Coasts 


HERE IS NO government service that has more 

popular acclaim or finer tradition than the United 
States Coast Guard, with its humanitarian tasks in 
time of peace and its will to fight when that peace is 
threatened. 


It is therefore with great pride that the Coast 
Guard Auxiliary, an organization of civilian boat- 
men, stands by to assist the regular Coast Guard, 
which sponsors it. In peace times, the Auxiliary 1s 
dedicated to rendering aid to craft in distress or to 
performing rescues. Through a boat inspection pro 
gram and training courses open to the public, every 
effort is made to promote the slogan of “‘Safety at 
Sea.” 


In war time, when called upon by the Coast 
Guard, the Temporary Reserve is created as a Port 
Security force whose knowledge of local waters and 
small boat handling is put at the disposal of the Coast 
Guard. To qualify for membership in the Auxiliary, 
one must own at least fifty percent of a boat, radio 
station or plane. 


Out on the West Coast in the Eleventh Coast 
Guard District, the Auxiliary numbers some 1,400 
members who own 726 facilities, all of which must 
pass an annual inspection before they can fly the Aux- 
iliary flag. A courtesy inspection is extended to any 
and all boat owners and, if the craft qualifies in all 
safety measures, it is permitted to carry a decal which 
is respected by all Coast Guard vessels. 


Combining pleasure with training, the District 
conducts three cruises during the summer 
months. On 26 May the various flotillas rendezvoused 
at Fisherman’s Cove, Catalina Island. San Diego will 
be the objective for the Labor Day weekend, when 
the facilities of the new Mission Bay Anchorage will 
be available. 


major 


In the middle of August, when the moon is at 
the full, the hardy mariners will set a course up coast 
to the romantic city of Santa Barbara which still re- 
tains an atmosphere of the pastoral days of the Dons. 
These cruises all have their aspect of training in the 
form of lectures, predicted log races, air-sea rescue 
demonstrations, etc. 


Fisherman's Cove, the best protected anchorage 
on the north shore of Catalina, has been allotted to 
the Auxiliary by the Catalina Island Company as 
a mooring place and training center. A headquarters 
building is planned along with a small amphitheater 
where the finer points of the ways of a ship upon the 
sea will be delved into by the light of a driftwood 
campfire. This splendid project was conceived by Staff 
Commodore Roland Snow and Commodore Edwin 
Franke, who are co-owners of the cruiser “Jrishman’’ 
which has participated in every District cruise. 


By JOE D. GLEASON 
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FRAZER D. LOCKHART, Vice Captain, Division 7, of the Coast 
Guard Auvxiliary in Cleveland, shows a class in basic seaman- 
ship that heaving a line can be done by a small child if done 
properly as Robert T. Morrow, Jr. prepares to throw the line, 
Clesses in basie seamanship are afforded the public by the 
Auxiliary in the promotion of greater safety on the water, 


KNOT TYING is taught to enthusiasts by R. T. Morrow, of the 

Coast Guard Auxillary at Cleveland Lifeboat Station. This is 

one phase of a practical training program afforded the public 
in the promotion of greater safety on the water. 
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ARTIST JOHN WISINSKI has here depicted two of the Coast Guard’s most important Aids 


to Navigation, 


a lightship and a lighthouse. 
advantages and disadvantages, 


Duty at 
which are described 
this page. 


some of 


either of these two 
in Starr 


units has both 
Burgess’ article on 


LIFE ON A LIGHTSHIP 


Some Call It the Loneliest Life in the World 


AY ! write something of light- 


ship duty? 
I feel that this type of vessel 
plays a very imporésnt part in the 


scheme of things. As an aid to 
Navigation, it is the most reliable 
and dependable. I exclude iight- 
houses which are famous for their 
reliable, dependabie and continuous 
service. (Ooo! Listen to those 
LoRaN men!) In addition to the 
beacon light of the lightship, a fog 
signal is always in readiness for 
operation during periods of low 
visibility. Further, an accurately 
timed and operated radio-beacon 
transmitter sendy out its character- 
istics on pre-determined frequencies, 
at pre-determined periods of every 
hour of the day and night. During 
periods of less than ‘good’ visibility 
the periods of transmission occur 
for one out of every three minutes 
of the day and night. So, even 
though the visibility may be good, 
whether a shipmaster can see the 
lightship or not, it still is an aid 
to the safe navigation of his ship. 

There may be some who will 
say that there is nothing remark- 
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By STARR C. BURGESS, ENC (L) 


able about this as the timing device 
for the transmission of the radio- 
beacon signal is electrical and 
mechanical and an achievement only 
to the man who designed it. This 
is not entirely so. It would be a 
good clock indeed, that kept per- 
fect time over a period of even 24 
hours under the conditions of at- 
mospheric pressure changes, temper- 
ature, humidity and the bounce and 
jounce to which the clocks on a 
lightship are subjected. It is the 
men, whose duty it is to maintain 
and operate this equipment, that 
Should get the credit for depend- 
able and reliable service. 

At best, this type duty is mon- 
ctonous and confining. Lightships 
are not as roomy as some ships, 
nor as cramped as some others. How- 
ever, it is quite a trick to “go for 
a walk’ on deck. The deck space 
is quite limited. A motor whale- 
boat on the deck amidships on one 
side and a pulling surfboat on the 
deck on the opposite side leaves 
little room for a walk on deck. You 
just get started in one direction 
when you have to turn around and 


go back, or walk overboard. Which 
might not be such a bad idea at 
that. 

So far as the maintenance of the 
ship and its equipment is concerned, 
the work is no different from that 
on any other ship. Just fewer men 
to do it. The watches are maintained 
on a 4-on and 8-off schedule and 
you work on your 8-off if it hap- 
pens to be in the daytime. But 
then, if it happens to be at night 
and something comes up, you work 
then, too. Natch! Does that sound 
like a gripe? It isn’t intended as 
such. That’s the way things go on 
lightship duty and I’m just explain- 
ing it for those who are not famil- 
iar. 

On top of the monotony, or 
rather to add to it, there is the ex- 
perience of looking out and seeing 
the same shoal or reef in the same 
place every time you look. Or the 
point of land in the distance that 
you have not left behind. Or the 
island off on the other hand that 
has another shore and another view 
from a different perspective that 
you will perhaps never see until 
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you get another ship. Then there 
comes the period of two, four or 
more days of continuous fog. The 
fog signal that is such a welcome 
sound to the seafarer can become a 
tiresome and worrisome thing to 
the lightship man. You think you 
become accustomed to it and don't 
even hear it because you go to bed 
and go to sleep at night. However, 
when it stops, the silence is deafen 
ing! From an apparently sound 
sleep, there are only a few who 
don't awaken when the horn stops 
blowing. 


The petty officer rates assigned 
to lightship duty are two in num 
ber, boatswain’s mate and engine 
man or machinist’s mate. (On some 
ships an ETM is assigned but to 
my knowledge, this is not stand- 
ard.) The additional duties of the 
BM consists of yeoman, pharmacist 
mate and communications officer 
and anything else he can do. The 
additional duties of the EN consist 
of carpenter, water-tender,  elec- 
trician and radio technician and 
anything else at which he can turn 
his hand. Naturally, an 
sometimes necessary from shore 
based personnel such as ET's or 
EM'’s, but when a whole ‘on sta 
tion’ period is completed without 
an assist, it is quite a feather in 
the caps of the personnel even if 
they are the only one’s who think 
so. 


assist 1S 


Sometimes the Tenders bring 
movies and sometimes they don't. 
These movies are about the best 
things that can be hoped for aside 
from liberty and pay day. Some of 
the lightships also have television 
sets. These too are wonderful even 
though reception is not always 
good. Even without movies and 
before television, there is seldom 
any problems with morale. Sure, 
there are some who cannot adjust 
to the monotony and confinement, 
but they are usually able to get 
themselves a transfer in somewhat 
less than a year. For the most part, 
men assigned to duty on lightships 
become adjusted to it quickly and 
then like it. This is where I have 
a difference of opinion with the 
policy of assignment of personnel 
to lightships. 


While it is a good thing for the 
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Service to have as many men as 
possible familiar with as many 
types of duty as possible, I think 
it is a mistake on the part of those 
responsible to assign men to light- 
ship duty right from boot camp. 
I think men should have much and 
varied duty before being assigned 
to lightships. 


Young boys join the Coast 
Guard, among other reasons, for 
the glamor and the glory of the 
cutter service or the air branch. 
These boys who find themselves on 
a lightship are at first bitter, dis- 
appointed and disillusioned. Then, 
like any normal young individual, 
they become adjusted to the mon 
otony and confinement and soon 
like the duty. A part of their lik 
ing stems from a natural resistance 
to change. All their lives have becn 
spent among familiar faces and 
surroundings until suddenly they 
had an urge to move and see some 
thing different and so joined the 
Coast Guard. Then they suddenly 
find themselves one of a small crew 
of men and other boys like them- 
sclves where everything runs 
smoothly and in a set routine. 


Meal time is a leisurely under- 
taking where you don't have to 
stand in line and you don’t have 
to stand around for ten or fifteen 
minutes waiting to be fed. This is 
more like home! Naturally the boy 
doesn’t want to start all over again 
on some other ship making all new 
friends, rushing for the head of the 
chow line, perhaps in a whole year 
never getting to know all the men 
on the ship. Every time he hears 
a message of transfer coming in 
over the radio he begins hoping it 
isn’t for him. This is not a healthy 
state of being for the individual 
or for the Service. I am not saying 


that it is not good to like your 
job and be satisfied. Rather, I mean 
to say that it is equally good to 
meet new people and learn to do 
new and many things which are 
only two of the broadening ex- 
periences offered by the Service. 


It is my opinion that after a boy 
has joined the Coast Guard, the 
sooner he becomes accustomed to 
meeting new people under varying 
conditions of duty and the more 
diversified his tours of duty are, the 
sooner he will become a good man 
and a good man for the Service. 


I further contend that no man 
should be assigned to a lightship 
until he has had at least two years 
of other sea duty and preferably 
much more than two years. If the 
Coast Guard must keep Aids to 
Navigation under its command, 
lightship duty should be made a 
prize duty. Let it rate sea pay! Go 
back to the lighthouse department's 
system of compensatory liberty 
with one-third the time off (30 
days on and 15 days off or 20 
days on and 10 days off). Save 
lightship duty for those men who 
have served long and well and 
faithfully and are awaiting retire- 
ment in another two or three years. 
Give to these dependable and re- 
liable men the duty that requires 
these qualifications and their ac- 
quired sense of duty. 


I can hear some of the ‘old sea 
dogs’ hollering now: ‘What's this 
guy trying to do to us? We're 
sailors, we shouldn't be required to 
finish out our time swinging at the 
hook.’ Well, I’ve heard that one 
already. A friend of mine with some 
twenty years of service, all of it 
sea duty, said exactly that to me 
as he came aboard a lightship. In 
much less than a year, the only 
way you could get him off there 
for another ship would be to blast! 


Now let’s hear the pro’s and 
con's of all this. 


“T thought you said you had a 
good record: I find now that you 
were sentenced to three terms of 
imprisonment!” 

“Yes, and each time I got six 
months off for good behavior.” 
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Dry Dock! Where Confusion 


Reigns Supreme! 


By JAMES DOHERTY, RM2 


WAY DOWN in the: left-hand corner on Page 36 of my handy 


pocket-size dictionary may be found the word 


“confusion.”’ Con- 


fusion is a noun, it goes on to say, and is defined simply as “perplexity.” 

If you were to ask anyone of approximately twenty-seven men 
aboard the one hundred twenty-five foot cutter Alert they'd tell you 
that Noah Webster arrived at that conclusion while standing in the 
middle of the Moore Dry Dock Company’s yard, Oakland, California, 
where he was hit upon the head by a passing crane and is still, no 
doubt, wandering about the yard in a dazed or ‘“‘perplexed’’ condition, 
as the case may be. If it is true, the erudite gentleman has my sympathy. 


After three wartime years in the 
Air Force I believed myself to be 
an expert on confusion, but let me 
tell you, gentlemen, for pure un- 
adulterated confusion, the Air Force 
just isn’t in it with a dry-dock or 
a shipyard! 

Let me give you an example. 
It was our first evening in the place 
and the Alert, looking downright 
insignificant alongside two tankers 
and a lumber barge, had scarcely 
stopped moving when the liberty 
party, punctilious as always, was 
mustered near the gangway ready 
to go ashore. At this point, it de- 
veloped that no one knew the way 
to the gate. On either side of us 
stretched the shipyard, vast and 
ominous. Even at this late hour, 
the machine-gun-like bursts of the 
riveting guns blotted out all sound 
except that of the incredibly hoarse 
whistle which shricked endlessly 
from somewhere. 

So far as we could determine, 
we were at least a half-mile from 
anything recognizable as friendly 
or, at best, ‘‘neutral’’ territory, i.e., 
a saloon or restaurant. 

After a hurried conference it was 
decided to dispatch a patrol, com- 
posed of single men only, to search 
for a way out. If successful, they 
were to push over a building or 
create some other relatively minor 
disturbance that would signal us 
their position. 

During the night which followed, 
it was variously rumored that the 
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patrol had been shot for spies, hired 
for foremen, or shanghied for bal- 
last on an outbound banana boat. 
It was morning when we finally 
established contact. 

Those of us who envisioned dry 
dock as a place where we might 
“‘sleep-in’’ a day or so before things 
began to happen were sadly dis- 
appointed. Once the shipyard es- 
timators have you in their pocket, 
they waste no time. The first morn- 
ing, at precisely cight A.M., we 
were overwhelmed by a small army 
of formidable looking individuals, 
armed with everything from bowie 
knives to screwdrivers. They cheer- 
fully began to dismantle, rip up, 
tear down and obliterate every last 
sign of the improvements we had 
so painstakingly made in our ves- 
sel’s appearance the preceeding year. 

Picture, if you can, our little 
hundred-and-a-quarter, her boat 


*davits down, cable heaped about 


her decks like spaghetti at an Italian 
picnic, several dozen pneumatic 
chipping hammers going full blast, 
and a crane delicately depositing 
a welding machine upon the deck, 
from a reasonable ten-foot height. 
Imagine three civilians aboard for 
every crew member,  intersperse 
liberally with curses, smashed 
thumbs, and, above all, confusion, 
and you'll begin to get the general 
idea! 

Near the end of the first week, 
our commanding officer, Lieutenant 


(j.g.) Charles Martinson, received 
notice of his transfer to the train- 
ing station at Groton. The Alert’s 
new skipper, Lieutenant (j.g.) 
James Emery, reported aboard, took 
one look around, retired to the 
wardroom and issued his first order 
— for one pot of coffee, black, if 
you please! 

It is hard to say just when the 
first semblance of order began to 
emerge. We, in the electronics de- 
partment, finally determined we 
were to have echo sounding equip- 
ment installed plus extensive modi- 
fications in our existing gear. Radio- 
man-in-charge, H. A. Scott, RMI, 
immediately began a procurement 
program unequalled in Coast Guard 
annals. Scott, with the astuteness 
of a born junk dealer, began to 
accumulate a wierd assortment of 
unclassifiable material from beneath 
the unsuspecting noses of the dry 
dock gendarmes. 

His efforts have resulted in a 
much needed stainless steel back 
for the galley range, plus numerous 
neat innovations in the radio shack. 
For that matter, the ship's crew, 
as a whole, is to be complimented 
upon the ingenuity it displayed in 
requisitioning many badly needed 
items the budget failed to include. 
All departments cooperated beauti- 
fully with what can only be de- 
scribed as ‘‘notable success.” 

As the days and weeks slipped 
by we noted with amazement the 
appearance of (deleted by censor) 
on our forward deck and depth 
charge racks on our fan-tail. The 
face lifting on the Alert became well 
nigh complete when the cavernous 
“ready boxes,’’ four of them at 
approximately 300 pounds apiece, 
were swung aboard and _ bolted 
down. 

Almost at once the rumor mill 
went into high gear in an effort to 
explain the new armament. 

“They're gonna’ rename us the 
‘Little Mo’,”’ explained leading sea- 
man Steinberg. 

“You're wrong,’ contradicted 
Alvin ‘‘The Toad”’ Carlisle. “We're 
a new secret weapon.” 

“The Toad”’ refused to elaborate 
and has been going around ever 
since looking smug and _ secretive. 
As he consistantly declines to reveal 
the source or nature of his infor- 
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mation, it is generally believed he 
made the whole thing up. 

Along about this time, Gunner's 
Mate Terry began spending long 
hours in the sack with numerous 
publications having to do with new 
weapons and depth charges. Gun- 
ner’'s Mate Terry has begun grind 
ing his teeth at night. 

Conferences are an integral part 
of dry dock procedure. When ship- 
yard or dry dock personnel can 
think of nothing else to do they 
hold a conference. Blue-prints ap- 
pear magically from dirty overall 
pockets, everyone sits down and 
the conference begins. Conferences 
rarely last less than a_ half-hour 
and it is even more rare when they 
decide anything. After they are 
over, people resume whatever they 
were doing before the conference 
began and only once did we see 
any results you could put your 
finger on. This happened the day 
or so after Chief Glenn Nelson was 
informed he had been appointed 
warrant officer and it had some- 
thing to do with his refusal to 
move at once to “‘officer’s country.”’ 


At the instigation of certain of 
the ship’s personnel, a ‘‘conference’’ 
was called, at which it was decided 
to weld a piece of strap iron square- 
ly across Mr. Nelson’s bunk! 

Parties unknown hastened to 
execute the decision of the confer 
ence and, fortunately for all con 
cerned, Mr. Nelson's sense of 
humor proved adequate to the oc 
casion. 

Our last two weeks in the ship 
yard passed with agonizing slow 
ness, but, finally, the day arrived 
when the Alert, resplendant in her 
new coat of paint and fairly brist 
ling with new armament, prepared 
to head for Morro Bay, California, 
and home! 

It was a day of great rejoicing 
for all hands, including the dry 
dock people. As we passed down 
the estuary, bound for San Fran- 
cisco’s Golden Gate and the open 
sea beyond, we were all inclined 
to agree with the newly arrived 
boot who remarked, “Dry dock is 
O.K., but it sure is confusing, ain't 
it?”” 


James R. Doherty, RM2 


An Old-timer Speaks 


Youth laughs at us old-timers, 
And maybe youth has cause, 
For when your hair gets gray and 
thin 
You don't expect applause; 
Perhaps we're not so handsome, 
Perhaps we're not so spry, 
But when youth gets as old as us, 
Then youth won't wonder 
why. 
For we have fought the battles, 
And we have led the van, 
And made this life an easier road 
For many a younger man; 
And he will do tomorrow 
A lot of things that pay, 
Because old-timers thought them 
out 
And tried them yesterday. 
We know the world is changing, 
The ways of trade are new: 
Men put new labels on their goods, 
New roofs on houses, too. 
But still the old-foundation 
That some old-timer laid 
Remains the cornerstone of all 
The progress men have made. 
Arthur Unknown. 
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“SI e Canal Guard 
For Me... 


I'm staying in’ 


HE TIME will come when you must make a de- 

cision whether or not you are going to take your 
discharge. When that time comes, put in some careful 
study on the Coast Guard pay scale. Consider the many 
advantages of re-enlisting . . . then consider also what 
you would lose by leaving the Coast Guard now— in se- 
curity, “‘bankable’’ income, and retirement credits. It’s 
easy to take these things for granted. But when you 
come to the actual decision of re-enlisting, it will be a 
good time to take stock of the opportunities you have 
right where you are now . .. in the U. S. Coast Guard. 


EET AT TE IRS TI: 


Your present scale has been increased appreciably. 
But the future benefits have been increased even more. 
If you retire as a Chief Petty Officer after 25 years in 
the service you will receive $174.56 a month retire- 
ment pay for the rest of your life. After 30 years it 
would be $220.50 per month! It would take $88,200 
producing 3% interest, to equal this monthly retire- 
ment pay! 





So when the time for re-enlistment comes around, 
look at these facts and figures again. Think them 
over . . . the decision is yours. 


UNITED STATES COAST GUARD 
The Service That Serves Humanity 
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COMMANDING OFFICER of the good ship 


MENDOTA is Commander H. B. Roberts. OPERATING IN THE 


The MENDOTA operates out of the port been busy rendering 


of Wilmington, N. C. The above photo 


_ 
TWENTY YEARS AGO this type ship was the pride of the 
Coast Guard but few men would today dare to venture seaward 


in such fragile craft. Pictured here is the old Destroyer CASSIN 
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UNIFICATION IS A FACT at the Provost Marshal General Center, Camp Gordon, Georgia. 
Posed in the form of the letter “U,” for unification, the personnel pictured above represent 
every branch of the U. 8. Armed Forces plus the Royal Canadian Air Force. Left to right: 
Sgt. Reese, WAC; Sgt. Chandler, USAF; Sgt. Donovan, US Army; Sgt. Barlow, RCAF; 
BMC Ralph Guthrie; Lt. H. W. Grafield, USMC, and Raymond W. Wood, U. 8S. Coast Guard. 
Groups of Coast Guardsmen are undergoing specialized training at Camp Gordon. 


THIS REMARKABLE UNDERWATER photograph was taken through a port hole in 

“submarine boat” at Rainbow Springs, Fia. — site of deep water test operations of Reo 

Motors’ new Army ordnance truck, the “Eager Beaver.” Army test driver, John Scott, 

perches on the fender of the versatile vehicle while he is joined by Mary and Frances Dwight, 
underwater swimmers from St. Petersburg, Fla. 
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COAST GUARD AUXILIARY Commodores Arthur A. Johnson and Arthur Sader discuss 

with Captain sae Fulford some important nautical affairs, Captain Fulford is Chief of 

the Auxiliary i i at Headquarters. Mr. Johnson represents the Auxiliary in the northern 
area 7 York; Mr. Sader represents the southern area of Philadelphia. 











THE CUTTER EVERGREEN, a 180-foot tender, departs from her home port of Woods Hole, 
Mass., outward bound for duty in the North Atlantic with the International Ice Patrol. The 
EVERGREEN is under the command of Lieutenant Commander Gordon P. Hammond. 
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A MESSAGE TO THE 
COAST GUARD LEAGUE 


By W. MARION HENDRY 


National Commander, Coast Guard League 


WISH to take this opportunity to commend those 

Chapters of the Coast Guard League that cooperated 
in such outstanding fashion with the Coast Guard 
in the recent display, throughout the country, of the 
motion picture ‘Fighting Coast Guard.’’ The League 
can be justly proud of the manner in which it ful- 
filled its obligations to the Coast Guard by aiding 
in the premiere showing of this exciting film in sev- 
eral of the Nation's leading cities. 


At this time, as we enter the month of July, I 
would like to extend on behalf of the League 
best wishes for smooth sailing to the recent Academy 
graduates who are at this moment reporting to their 
first duty stations as commissioned officers. I want 
these young officers to know that they will always 
find a Chapter of the Coast Guard League close at 
hand in nearly every American seaport, and | hope 
that these officers will overlook no opportunity to 
acquaint themselves with the officers and members of 
the League Chapters in their vicinity. 


The approach of the month of July an historic 
month in the history of our Nation brings to 
mind the fact that we of the League will again be 
faced with opportunity and opportunities to illustrate 
that the League is an active and enthusiastic organ- 
ization, that it is more than a file of names and 
addresses, that it is more than a mere name on a 
piece of stationery. 


During July a great many cities will celebrate 
the Fourth-of-July holiday, the anniversary of the 
signing of our Declaration of Independance. There 
will be parades, military functions, civilian gather- 
ings. I hope that every local Chapter and every in- 
dividual member of the League will make it a point 
to take part in these celebrations. Let not the names 
of the Coast Guard and the Coast Guard League be 
among the missing on this greatest of all American 
holidays! 


And let all of us who are proud of the League 
look still further ahead; let's look forward to the 
fourth day of August, Coast Guard Day, which this 
year marks the One Hundred Sixty-first anniversary 
of the founding of the Coast Guard in 1790. 
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I know that many of you share my feeling that 
too many American citizens overlook the role of the 
Coast Guard. I know that many of you felt resent- 
ful that so little attention was devoted to the Coast 
Guard on the recent Armed Forces Day, May 19. 
We are now faced with the opportunity to counter- 
balance any inattention to the Coast Guard that may 
have occurred in some sectors of Armed Forces Day. 
The Coast Guard will have its own “Day” on Au- 
gust 4, —- and it will be as successful a day no 
more, no less — as we of the League make it! 


In particular, I suggest that League Chapters 
everywhere lose no time in forwarding letters to their 
local newspapers and radio stations reminding them 
that August 4 will be Coast Guard Day, the One 
Hundred Sixty-first anniversary of the Coast Guard! 
Such letters should request that the newspapers and 
radio stations make proper note of this anniversary. 


League chapters located near regular Coast Guard 
units should immediately express to cach local unit 
their eagerness to be of cooperative service to the 
personnel of the units in any celebrations that the 
units themselves may be planning. 


I would like to see Chapter officers take a leading 
role in requesting mayors of cities and governors of 
states to name, officially, August 4 as Coast Guard 
Day, with appropriate proclamation issued author- 
izing the public display of the American Flag from 
all public buildings! This has been done on a small 
scale in recent years but this is the year when we 
should strive for adequate and complete recognition 
of the Coast Guard on its great anniversary. 


In my capacity as National Commander of the 
Coast Guard League, with residence in the City of 
Tampa and the State of Florida, I am today setting 
an appropriate example for my League associates by 
requesting that the Mayor of Tampa and the Gov- 
ernor of Florida be the first to issue proclamations 
setting aside August 4 as Coast Guard Day! There 
are hundreds of other cities and forty-seven remain- 
ing states where similar action should be taken! 


I am confident that every Chapter of the League 
will rise to the opportunity that confronts us! 
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Coast Guard Figure To 
Be Erected In England 


HEROIC-SIZED figure of a 

Coast Guardsman is one of four 
sculptures which will buttress the 
block-long ‘“Wall Of The Missing” 
in the World War I] Memorial at 
the American Military Cemetery, 
Cambridge, England. This is one 
of fifteen memorial Chapels being 
erected by the American Battle 
Monuments Commission at mili- 
tary cemeteries Overseas. 

The other figures, of a sailor, a 
soldier and an Air Force crewman, 
are similarly in progress at the New 
York studio of sculptor Wheeler 
Williams. These preliminary studies, 
now in plastelina at one-half full 
size, will stand eight feet, four 
inches when completed, and be cut 
in English Portland stone. 

The “Wall Of The 
overlooks the graves of American 
Servicemen. On it will be carved 
the names of the six-thousand 
Army, Navy, Air Force and Coast 
Guard personnel missing in action 
from operations out of England 
and at sea. 


Missing” 


IN HIS NEW YORK 


The architect in charge of the 
Memorial is General Robert C. 
Dean, of the Boston Architectural 
firm Perry, Shaw and Hepburn, 
Kehoe and Dean. 

Sculptor Wheeler Williams was 
a Lieutenant in the Army Balloon 
Corps during World War I, and 
during World War II a Naval 
Lieutenant Commander, in charge 
of relief map training for officers 
of all Services. According to him, 
each uncut block of stone will 
weigh nearly eight tons. The com 
missission, on which he has been 
working for more than a year, will 
be completed in August. 


eT ie a 


Flying Boat Teams 
Up With Helicopter 


OAST GUARD helicopters of- 
ten fly to inaccessible places to 
effect rescues. They have rescued 
people stranded on breakwaters and 
in storm-tossed small boats, — 
some have landed on the decks of 


of a Coast Guardsman in battle gear to Rear Admiral Louis B. 


District. The model, seaman William 


eventually 
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merchant vessels at sea to remove 
injured crewmen. 

In New York a ‘“‘windmill’’ was 
recently used in the last leg of a 
Coast Guard rescue. The patient, 
David Semble, 29, an engineer a- 
board the Canadian freighter Tri 
berg, was severely scalded in the 
ship's engine room. Minutes later 
a giant PBM flying boat winged 
its way seaward 135 miles to land 
in the open ocean beside the freigh 
ter. Semble, with 34 percent of his 
body badly burned, was brought 
aboard the plane from a lifeboat 
and the ‘‘Mariner’’ made a jet- as- 
sisted take-off. 

Arriving at the Coast Guard Air 
Station at Floyd Bennett Field, the 
patient was speedily transferred to 
a heliocopter for the flight across 
Brooklyn and New York Harbor 
to the Marine Hospital on Staten 
Island. There the helicopter landed 
on the lawn and the stretcher was 
carried immediately into the oper- 
ating room. 

Brooklyn to Staten Island — an 
hour and twenty minutes by am- 
bulance; twelve minutes by Coast 
Guard heliocopter! 


studio, sculptor Wheeler Williams shows a half-size preliminary study 
Olson, Commander Third 
McCauley, is at the right. The completed figure will 
be erected in Cambridge, England, as part of the Wall of the Missing. 
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MY PISTOL..... 


THE CREED OF THE 
UNITED STATES COAST GUARD ACADEMY TEAM 


THis IS MY PISTOL. There are many like 

it, but this one gets better care. My pistol 
is my best friend. I must master it or get kicked off the team. 
I must shoot straighter than my opponents, who are trying to 
shoot straighter than me. Without my pistol I am useless, with- 
out a score over 265 I am still useless. My pistol and myself 
knows that what counts in pistol shooting is not the rounds we 
fire, the noise of our burst, not the smoke we make. We know 
that it is the nine’s and ten’s that count. It’s a sad story but the 
five’s and six’s also count; they don’t count much, but they 
count. I will hit that nine and ten ring again and again and 
again. My pistol is human even as I, because it is my pistol. Thus 
I will learn it as a brother. I will learn its trigger squeeze, its 
sights, its grip. I will ever guard it against damage. We will be- 
come part of each other. My pistol and myself are the defenders 
of the Coast Guard Academy Pistol Team. We must master Army 
and Navy. So be it until I receive my commission. 


— by CLIFF LOMAx, GM1 














First C. G. Group Completes 
Training At Army Center 


HE FIRST training group of the United States 
Coast Guard to finish a course of specialized mil- 
itary police training at the Army’s Provost Marshal 
General Center left Camp Gordon, Georgia, on 11 
May for their new assignments in port security work. 


Enlisted Mens’ Club In Washington 


COAST GUARD color guard was featured at 
the Armed Forces Day ceremonies at the Soldiegg, 
Sailors, Marines and Airmens Club in Washington, 
the popular hotel for enlisted men that, since 1898, 
has been owned and operated by the wives of officers 
of all branches of the Armed Forces. More than a thou- 


Two outstanding riflemen completing the train- sand persons, including Mrs. Truman and other not- 


ing were BM2(L) Henry Engstrom, Fort Point LB 
Station, San Francisco, and BM3 Aubrey W. O'Neal, 
Barco, N. C. 

Of a possible 455, Engstrom fired a score of 422 
and O'Neal fired 403. High-scorer Engstrom was 
presented with a fountain pen and pencil set at the 
graduation ceremony held in the PMGC chapel. 

This group of 260 men came to the PMG Center 
from Coast Guard stations all over the country and 
ranged in grade from seaman apprentice to chief petty 
officer. They took a course of training almost the 
same as that set up for the Army military police, 
the only difference being the specialized instruction 
in port and harbor duty. 

For eight weeks they learned investigative meth- 
ods, unarmed defense, search and seizure, studied all 
small arms and fired them. One feature of the course 
which will be long remembered was the cross-country 
march and a full week’s bivouac in the field. 
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ables, attended the Armed Forces Day reception. 


Major General William H. Middleswart, USA, 
was speaker for the occasion. Among the visitors was 
Rear Admiral Alfred C. Richmond, USCG. 


Mrs. Merlin O'Neill and Mrs. Richmond are a- 
mong the Coast Guard wives who are active in the 
operation of the Soldiers, Sailors, Marines and Air- 
men’s Club, which features spacious lounges, library, 
television, recreation room, sleeping accommodations 
for two hundred men, and a canteen that last year 
served more than thirty-six thousand meals. 
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Golf Is Popular 
In Old New Orleans 


EW ORLEANS’ climate, or 

something down here, is appar- 
ently conducive to good golf, and 
for some reason Finance and Sup- 
ply personnel attached to Eighth 
District Headquarters seem to have 
a strange affinity for the game. And 
they are leading the pack in pur- 
suing this sport. 


Take Danny Edwards, SK1, for 
example. Recently at City Park 
course, Danny was making a round 
with a foursome comprised of him- 
self, Lieutenant Jack Forrester, 
Stanley Grzych (Ex-CBM) and 
Raul Zavaleta, YNC. Danny, a 
consistently good golfer, “‘blew-up’”’ 
on the 10th and 12th holes. In 
his own words, “I was ready to 
break those d--- clubs over my 
knee.’’ Yet, the likable storekeeper 
walked up to the 15th tee, took 
his driver from the bag, looked at 
the flag on the green, 222 yards 
away, spit into the wind, and 
calmly fired a hole-in-one, — the 
first of the season to be turned in 
on that hole at the City Park course. 


Edwards finished the round with 
an 84, Lieutenant Forrester, Com- 
manding Officer of the New Orleans 
Supply Depot, scored an 81 on the 
par 73 route. Grzych and Zavaleta 
were close behind. 

Not long ago, the Coast Guard 
Magazine told of how LCDR 
Howard M. Sias won a New Or- 
leans City Amateur Championship 
after recording an “‘Ace’’ on a par 
3 hole of the Audubon Country 
Club. Hardly had the thrill of that 
first ace for Sias in 18 years’ of 
golfing died away, than the veteran 
golfer and Coast Guard officer, 
scored another hole-in-one on the 
par three, 121-yard third hole at 
the City Park course with an 8 
iron. 

Charles ‘‘Doug’ Mills, YNI, 
(and I hope soon YNC) has been 
transferred from New Orleans to 
the Coast Guard Training Station, 
Groton, but I can remember last 
summer when Doug won a case of 
Wheaties (among other prizes) for 
firing his first ace on the 13th hole 
of the No. 2 City Park course, 
using an 8 iron. Doug had chopped 
his score down in less than six 
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months of golfing, from a begin- 
ner’s 110 to a consistently low 80 
— and that with a make-shift set 
of clubs. 

Bob Reynolds, YN1, was just 
beginning to feel his oats with the 
golf sticks when he challenged a 
newcomer to the Eighth District 
who admitted somewhat modestly 
to Bob that he “‘had played a little.” 
Bob and Alex J. Triggs, SN, teed- 
off not long ago for a friendly 
match. Triggs, somewhat handi- 
capped with a set of rented, un- 
matched clubs, left Reynolds’ jaw 
sagging when he ended the round 
with a 70, two over par. Triggs 
tackled the tougher No. 1 course at 
City Park recently and ended with 
a l-under par 72 which leads us 
tc believe he ‘‘has played a little.’’ 

Other up and coming Coast 
Guard golfers who call New Or- 
leans and vicinity home port, are 
keeping the greens worn at the local 
courses. Pay Clerk Maynard Red- 
ford for example, handicapped by 
over six months’ hospitalization, 
has returned to the fairways and 
is consistently shaping his score to 
resemble a real good game. 

It’s not possible to name all the 
golfers attached to the Eighth Dis- 
trict, but we are willing to bet a 
dollar to your brassie that if there 
is ever an All-Coast Guard Golf 
Tourney — watch out! It’s tough 
to beat a golfer from New Orleans 
who trains on gumbo and grits! 


- By Bob Niemeyer 


Physical Disability 


HE FOLLOWING eighteen en- 

listed men were recently placed 
on the retired list by reason of 
physical disability: Roy Bowling, 
SK1, Cecil Brinkley, DCC, Tony 
Capriotti, CSC, William Collins, 
MM3, John Dunlop, BMC(L), 
Roger Fossen, QMI1, John Her- 
mann, FN(EN), Charles James, 
FN, Eubern Jones, FA, Frank 
Mays, SD2, Harry Metzner, CSI, 
Raymond Mulholland, JO2, Elbert 
Pitts, RM2, Robert Ravenscroft, 
EN1, William Russas, SN, Howard 
Smith, ENCA, Harold Stone, BMC, 
and Aubrey White, QMC. 

Retired by reason of having com- 
pleted thirty years of service was 
Felix Villarin, SD1. 


Army Private Wins 
Coast Guard Rank 


POR AN enlisted man to become 

a commissioned officer is a fre 
quent occurrence but when the en 
listed man is commissioned into an 
entirely different service it’s news. 

Richard S. Harrell, recently 
Private First Class Harrell of Head 
quarters % Headquarters Company, 
Military Police Replacement Train 
ing Center, Camp Gordon, Georgia, 
has just been commissioned as an 
ensign in the Coast Guard. 

Though stationed at an Army 
post he didn’t have far to go in 
order to make contact with and be 
sworn into his new service. The 
all-service Provost Marshal General 
Center to which the MP RTC is 
an integral part, has a Coast Guard 
ship's company on duty for mil- 
itary police training and Lt. Com- 
mander Emmett P. O'Hara, the 
skipper of the CG detachment ad 
ministered the oath to the newly 
commissioned Pfc Harrell. 

Harrell, the son of Dr. and Mrs. 
B. E. Harrell of Norfolk, Virginia, 
was only inducted into the Army 
last September and he won his 
Coast Guard commission after seven 
months of Army Service. 

Before his entry into the Army 
Harrell had applied to the com- 
mander of the 5th Coast Guard 
District for acceptance as an ensign 
in the Coast Guard. 

He graduated from Randolph 
Macon College, Ashland, Virginia, 
last spring. He majored in history. 
After completing school he served 
as a radio announcer with WTAR, 
Norfolk. 

His next move will be to New 
London, Connecticut where he will 
be enrolled in the USCG Academy 
for the Officer's Indoctrination 
Course. 


A GI working at a railhead in 
India had been severely reprimanded 
for taking over duties outside his 
domain without orders from head- 
quarters. He promised to reform. 

Not long afterwards, headquar- 
ters received a startling telegram: 
“Tiger on loading platform eating 
licutenant. Wire instructions.” 
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SPEAKING OF DISCIPLINE 


HOW DO YOU FIT IN? 





PATRIOTISM 





THESE QUALITIES OUTLINE THE 
STANDARDS OF A SERVICEMAN 


OST OF US have heard the expression, ‘““You 
can’t have Armed Forces without discipline.”’ 
You hear a lot about discipline while you are in the 
Coast Guard, and it becomes as much a part of you 
as the uniform you wear. It’s a good idea to get the 
facts straight now and then, and to clear up any mis- 
conceptions that some of you may have. In case you 
think that discipline is found only in the Coast Guard 
that it means punishment or that it denotes a 
slave-like obedience—now is the time to learn differ- 
ently. 

The word ‘‘discipline’”’ is related to the word ‘‘dis- 
ciple,’’ and both are derived from a Latin word which 
means learning. In modern usage, a dictionary de- 
fines the noun, discipline, as ‘‘training which corrects, 
molds, strengthens, or perfects.’” The verb means ‘‘to 
develop by instruction and exercise; to train in self- 
control or obedience to given standards.”’ 

In the civilian world, we see evidences of discipline 
on every side although usually we are not too con- 
scious of it. No civilian trade or profession could ex- 
ist without definite standards of discipline. The suc 
cess of any group undertaking is doubtful without it. 

There is plenty of difference between a sand-lot or 
scrub baseball team and a big-league outfit. In cali- 
ber of men, in training, in experience, and in achieve- 
ment, the two are far apart. But an even greater dis- 
tinction is in the standard of discipline. From begin- 
ning to end, a scrub team often is troubled with in- 
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dividual ideas of how to play the game. The author- 
ity of the captain is questioned; his orders are ignored. 
A player may become discouraged or disgusted and 
quit the game. Another may refuse to accept his 
assignment. Unless the members of the team can agree 
upon a coach or captain who has the power to secure 
obedience from the entire team, nothing but confusion 
will result. 

When a rookie joins a big-league team, he quickly 
finds that a different system prevails. There is a strong 
chain of command which extends upward from the 
players to the field captain, to the manager, to the 
president of the club, to the president of the associa- 
tion, to the baseball commissioner. No matter how 
talented a player may be, unless he can take orders and 
work with the team, he is not wanted. The all-star 
who wants to go his own way, concentrating on glory 
for himself rather than on the success of the team, is a 
detriment rather than an asset. Rookies are told what 
will be expected of them and what rules they must live 
by. If they refuse to knuckle down to the discipline 
of the team, they are soon in the minor leagues and, 
before too long, out of organized baseball. 

A hospital furnishes us with a splendid example of 
civilian discipline—a stricter kind of discipline, for doc- 
tors and nurses are dealing with human lives. One 
does not need a knowledge of medicine to forecast the 
chaos which would be inevitable if the execution of a 
doctor's orders depended on the whim of a nurse or 
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interne. From the moment they enter training, doc- 
tors and nurses are impressed with the necessity for 
unswerving devotion to duty and obedience to orders. 
The great achievements of modern medicine were made 
possible by discipline. Without it a hospital could 
easily become a death trap. The nurse who neglects 
to administer a drug or medicine at the proper time, 
the interne who follows his own theories rather than 
the orders of a doctor, the doctor who lets his social 
life interfere with the welfare of his patients—these are 
public enemies. 


If you will recall operating-room scenes from motion 
pictures you have attended, you will find vivid illus- 
trations of a disciplined team in action. The slightest 
mistake or delay in carrying out the surgeon's orders 
may cost the life of the patient. Every move is cal- 
culated; there are no wasted motions. Each person is 
held responsible for a definite task which is essential 
to the success of the operation, even though to an out- 
sider the duty may seem trivial. On first sight, for 
example, the nurse who counts the sponges the doctor 
places in the incision seems to have a routine and un- 
important job. However, unless all the sponges are 
removed before the incision is closed—if just one 
sponge is left in the body—complications which may 
even endanger the patient’s life are certain to follow. 
The discipline and reliability of this nurse, therefore, 
must be of the highest order. The same is true of 
every nurse and doctor in the operating room. The 
surgeon must know that he can depend on every mem- 
ber of the operating team, and that obedience to his 
orders will be automatic. This is a quiet but very 
rigid discipline. 

Even a superficial investigation will convince you 
that in all civilian professions and trades, discipline to 
a great or lesser degree is necessary. What would hap- 
pen if lawyers refused to accept the judgments of the 
courts If bus drivers picked their own routes, set 
their own schedules, and charged what the traffic would 
bear If actors changed the plot and dialogue of a 
play or movie to suit their fancy? Actually, discipline 
has been so much a part of life that we have accepted 
it without question. It seems strange only when we 
are faced with a code of discipline of such high stand- 
ards. 


Military discipline cannot be measured by civilian 


standards. Lack of discipline in the civilian world 
may cost money and cause unhappiness, but it is less 
often a matter of life or death. And even when it is, 
the consequences usually will affect not more than a 
few people. In the Coast Guard it is impossible to 
limit the consequences of poor discipline. General 
Patton stated it this way: “ We should remem- 
ber that while there is much similarity there is also a 
vast difference between the successful soldier and the 
successful man in other professions. To all save the 
soldier it (success) has a vital significance only to the 
individual and to a limited number of his associates. 
With the soldier, success or failure means infinitely 
more, as it must of necessity be measured not in terms 
of personal honor or affluence, but in the life, honor, 
and happiness of his (fellow) men—his country.” 
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Poor discipline can act like a malignant growth— 
unless it is cut out or burned out, it can destroy a ship 
or a task force and bring defeat to a nation. Discipline 
wins battles; lack of discipline loses them. Few of us 
are accustomed to thinking of ourselves as important 
or as performing duties which may have far-reaching 
consequences. This realization will not come easily or 
quickly, but it must come if we are to accept the respon- 
sibilities of military life. 


Imagine, if you can, the kind of Coast Guard we 
would have if our officers and non-commissioned officers 
were elected on the basis of popularity and campaign 
promises; or if we were free to argue every time we 
received an order, and just as free to obey it or not, as 
we wished. What would happen if we could quit 
when we dislike the working conditions, or took of- 
fense at the manner of an officer or petty officer? Or 
if we could take a day off whenever we felt like it? 
Could a commander plan and carry through a project 
unless he knew that every man in his organization 
could be depended upon at all times? The answer 
to this question obviously, is “‘No.’’ Leaders must be 
chosen on the basis of proven worth and capability to 
accept greater responsibility. Response to their leader- 
ship must be instantaneous and wholehearted. 


We do not have discipline in the Coast Guard for 
the sake of discipline nor to keep men in their places. 
The sole reason for our rigid standards is that experi- 
ence has shown that a military establishment cannot 
exist without them. American military discipline is 
not arbitrary or cruel; it is far different from the dis- 
cipline exacted in totalitarian forces. General Omar 
Bradley, the Army Chief of Staff, emphasized this 
recently when he pointed out that leadership ‘“‘means 
firmness, not harshness; understanding, not weakness; 
justice, not license; humaneness, not intolerance; gen- 
erosity, not selfishness; pride, not egotism.”’ It is upon 
these principles of firmness, justice, humaneness, gen- 
erosity, and pride that our system of discipline is based. 


We are average human beings, far from perfect and 

although courageous—essentially unheroic. With- 
out the stiffening effect of discipline, we could not be 
relied upon in a crisis—we might measure up and we 
might not. By his nature, man does not welcome 
danger. 


Discipline is needed for our peacetime duties—to 
make the most of our training, to perform our assign- 
ments efficiently, to carry out our responsibilities. There 
are jobs and features of military life that are disagree- 
able. We might be tempted to shirk them or to rebel. 
But we learn through discipline to accomplish our mis- 
sion in spite of difficulties. 


The need for discipline is not confined to apprentice 
seamen, or even to enlisted men. It is just as import- 
ant for an admiral to be well-disciplined as for a sea- 
man. All ranks meet the same standards. Even the 
Commander-in-Chief is responsible to the people who 
elected him. To lead, you first must learn to obey. 


A high standard of discipline is not achieved over- 
night. Much of our training in the Coast Guard is 
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designed to instill in us the direct and almost auto 
matic Obedience to orders that 1s necessary 1n peace 
time and in war. ‘The habit of discipline must become 
almost second nature to us and it can be acquired only 
by actual performance. When we obey orders on a 
drill field, when we snap to it at the command of atten 
tion, and when we carry out our routine assignments, 
We are creating habit within ourselves with which to 
measure up when the test comes. Every action of our 
daily work and training should help us to become bet- 
ter servicemen. Although our obedience should be 
motivated by an understanding of the need for au 
thority and loyalty to our non-commissioned officers, 
officers, to our families, and to our country, we know 
that disobedience or failure to carry out an order will 
bring immediate and just punishment. Only prompt 
[his is important for you 
to remember as long as you are in uniform. 


obedience brings success. 


HONOR 


Another kind of discipline is characteristic of both 
the serviceman and the civilian. 
sonal discipline 


This is inner or per- 
that which comes from within. We 
are beset continually by temptations of one kind or 
another—temptations to avoid our obligations, to 
push other people around, to indulge in immorality. 
Sometimes there is no human authority to prevent us 
from performing these actions which we know to be 
we think that we won't be caught or that the 
consequences will not be serious. 


wrong 
At other times we 
face personal decisions and courses of action that are 
unpleasant. ‘The thing that we should do—tefuse to 
follow the will of the gang, for example, and go our 
way alone What we do 
we have the power to act or not 


seems hard and disagreeable. 
depends on ourselves 
to act, and there is no one to dictate a certain course. 
Ihe good influences of our life—our parents, teachers, 
friends—have been directed toward strengthening this 
inner discipline. No man is born with it; he must 
acquire it gradually. From our earliest days, after we 
have attained the age of reason, we are forming and 
testing our character in order that we may become the 
masters of our minds and bodies. A man who pos 
sesses a high standard of self-discipline is called an hon- 
orable man. Honor is the result of inner discipline. 
An honorable man distinguishes between right and 
wrong and attempts to do what is right. He recog 
nizes the existence of a moral code and tries to live up 
> it. He is not self-centered because he knows that 
e belongs to the community of man and that his rela- 
tionship to his fellow men entails a responsibility. No 
man is perfect, but an honorable man 1s ashamed of his 
faults and strives to overcome them. 


h 


He recognizes his 
to pay taxes, to keep informed, to 
vote, to obey the law, and to defend his country. 


duties as a citizen 
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Every American in his day-to-day life is faced with 
decisions involving his honor as a citizen and as a man. 
During the war, for example, civilians were sometimes 
tempted to participate in black-market operations, 
either for extra money or to secure scarce luxuries. It 
seemed a trivial matter to pay a dollar more for a car 
ton of cigarettes or an extra pound of steak, and some 
people did. They were dishonorable. Likewise, dur- 
ing and after the war, servicemen in combat and occu- 
pation areas saw a chance to make easy money through 
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the black market, and some did. 
orable. 


They were dishon- 


As servicemen, we have not been relieved of our 
Indeed, we cannot be good servicemen 
But honor requires 
We must accept the standards of 
the military code of honor. These standards require 
a rigid inner discipline. 


obligations. 
unless first we are honorable men. 
more from us now. 


In many respects, the elements of the military code 
of honor are not basically different from the code of 
But just as mili 
tary discipline must be far stricter than civilian disci- 
pline because of the Coast Guard's mission, so must the 
military code of honor be more exacting. By reason 
of our oath we have assumed primary responsibility 
for the security of our country at all times, whatever 
the sacrific or personal danger involved. A dishonor 
able serviceman—one who has no inner discipline 
not only harms himself but his country also. Remem 
ber, every man has to live with his conscience. It’s 
easier when his conscience is clear. 


honor of any professional group. 


We have already discussed the acceptance of military 
discipline which is an integral part of the military code 
of honor. Other elements are courage, integrity, 
decency, and patriotism. 


COURAGE 


It is not by accident that we have named our coun- 
try's highest decoration, bestowed for supreme acts of 
courage, the Medal of Honor—for courage is a vital 
element in the military code of honor. Courage always 
is associated with fighting men. Down through his- 
tory the great military heroes have always exhibited a 
high degree of courage in addition to their other admir 
able qualities. Washington, for example, 
demonstrated courage when he kept his army intact 
during the critical days at Valley Forge; when he 
fought to victory against overwhelming obstacles and 
refused to recognize the possibility of defeat. Sim 
ilarly, John Paul Jones, father of the American Navy, 
in a memorable battle off the coast of Scotland during 
the Revolution, showed his high degree of courage by 
attacking a stronger force than his own and, when 
defeat seemed inevitable—his own flagship had 6 feet 
of water in the hold and was on fire—by announcing 
to the enemy who demanded his surrender, “‘I] have not 
yet begun to fight!’’ Unless he is mentally ill, a man 
without courage is a coward, and the Coast Guard has 
no place for cowards. Every man of honor, service- 
man or civilian, is essentially a man of gourage. The 
courage of a civilian, however, is seldom tested as ours 
may be. 


George 


Many new Coast Guardsmen bring with them from 
civilian life misconceptions about courage that should 
be cleared up. 

Courage, in itself, is not necessarily an admirable 
Although every honorable man has courage, 
every man with courage is not honorable. A gangster 
can be courageous: so can a jailer of a concentration 
camp. Courage is worthy of esteem only when its 
motives and objectives are good. 


quality. 


Foolhardiness sometimes is mistaken! for courage. 
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The man who takes unnecessary risks is stupid rather 
than brave. He endangers his life and the lives of 
others needlessly. “Too often his sacrifice accomplishes 
nothing. 

Military courage is not found only in combat. 
To live an exemplary life in the Service, to accept your 
peacetime responsibilities, takes courage. 

Nor does courage mean lack of fear. Unless we are 
aware of danger—and for most of us to be aware of 
danger is to be scared—it’s no credit to us that we keep 
going. Real courage consists of going on despite a 
shaking hand and a pounding heart. 

INTEGRITY 

In civilian life, if we cannot trust a man, if we feel 
that he lacks integrity, we avoid association with him. 
We can have no respect for a man who breakes his word 
or tries to lie out of a tight situation, and we know that 
we are asking for trouble if we continue to do business 
with him. However, it is not always possible to iso- 
late ourselves from such men. Frequently we must 
shrug our shoulders and accept them. In the Coast 
Guard such men cannot be tolerated. Unless a man 
can be relied upon for absolute truthfulness and hon- 
esty, he cannot be relied upon at all. There is no pos- 
sible compromise. The nature of our profession can- 
not allow for even the slightest deviation from the 
highest standards of personal integrity. It cannot 
accept the serviceman who is usually honest or almost 
always truthful. When the chips are down there must 
be no room for doubt about a serviceman’s honesty or 
truthfulness. 

We live a community life among men we have not 
chosen to be our associates. Since we do not know the 
history of our bunk mates, a congenial life is possible 
only if we can assume that, because they wear a uni- 
form and are bound by the military code of honor, 
they are men of integrity. One dishonest member of 
a ship can breed an air of suspicion which can under- 
mine the morale of the outfit. A sneak thief can break 
down in an instant what many men have taken months 
to build up. Once a serviceman loses his reputation 
for integrity——a reputation that is assumed until he 
proves otherwise—it will be difficult for him to enjoy 
again the confidence and respect of his fellows, his 
non-commissioned officers, and his officers. He will 
suffer the life of an outcast and he will deserve to be 
shunned. 


DECENCY 


The standards of decency required by the military 
code of honor involve our personal lives and our rela 
tions with others. Decency is as important as any 
other element of honor. A serviceman who shows no 
self-control and little will power in his personal habits 
is not likely to exhibit them in his military life. The 
serviceman who never knows when to stop drinking, 
who has no control over his passions, who is foul 
mouthed, is unworthy of his uniform. An emotion- 
dominated man is an abnormal man who has sunk to 
the level of an animal. 


(To be continued ) 
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“*SCRAM’,” he says! 


ARTIST'S CAR TOON TELLS A STORY 


HE CLEVER PEN of young Coast Guard artist Fred Worles depicts 
a practical lesson for all ambitious Coast Guardsmen. 


There’s humor, comedy and ribald laughter in Worles’ cartoon. 
Yes, all of these things, but does anyone think that the point of 
this cartoon stops there? No indeed! 


The point of the above cartoon if it needs any explanation at 
all is that it behooves all present-day Coast Guardsmen to take a 
live interest in the courses of study available through the facilities of 
the Coast Guard Institute at Groton, Conn. 


There will be many distractions to divert a young man’s mind 
from study; there will be the inevitable poker games, the challenge of 
fun-and-frolic; the temptations of wine. women and song. To these 
distractions some Coast Guardsmen will say: “‘Scram! I'm sticking with 
my Institute course of study.’ Others will not have the fortitude to 
stick with their studies! These latter are the ones who, a year or two 
hence, will grumble, ‘“‘He’s a lucky bum,’ when the shipmate who 
completed his Institute courses moves up the ladder to Chief Petty Offi- 
cer status! 





The ‘“‘lucky bums’ of next year are the savvy shipmates of today 
who are smart enough to enroll as students of the Institute and have 
the determination to complete the prescribed courses of study! 


Information about the Institute and its courses is available at ali 
Coast Guard units. Or questions about various courses may be sub- 


mitted directly to U. S. COAST GUARD MAGAZINE. 


Don’t overlook the opportunity that the Coast Guard Institute 
affords you! The Institute is the open door to progress in the Coast 


Guard. 
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The Bookshop ’s Special Offering:— 





KNIGHTS MODERN SEAMANSHIP 


FOR FACTS -::- FOR KNOWLEDGE .-::- FOR TRAINING 





BY SPECIAL ARRANGEMENT with the publishers, the BOOK- 

SHOP can now make available the Eleventh Edition of a book 
that is generally considered to be the most informative ever written 
about seamanship. Thoroughly revised, Knight’s Modern Seaman- 
ship has lost none of the wealth of information for which it has long 
been famous but it has acquired a rich treasure of new information 
that makes this book the leading fount of knowledge in the world of 
seamanship. No Captain or C. P. O. should be without a copy, no 
Admiral and no seaman! 


Available to patrons of the BOOKSHOP for $5.50 per copy. 











ILLYNE‘S STAR sone 

CHART ‘ 
Contains 11 pages of simple explana- 
tions of star movements, constellations 
and the method of identifying them. A 
list of 55 navigational stars together 
with their right declin- 
ations, magnitudes and dates and times 
of culmination is given. With the aid 
of this chart anyone can learn the 
navigational 


ascensions, 


stars easily. 


A NAVIGATOR’S INTRO- 
DUCTION TO neha 
2.50 


Includes all the material on the subject 
of astronomy that is essential to the 
study of navigation. A chapter is de- 
voted to each of the following: The 
Earth, The Celestial Sphere, The 
Earth's Time, The Solar System, The 
moon, Telescopes, The Stars. Profusecly 
illustrated with diagrams and charts 


A SHORT HISTORY 
OF NAVIGATION $1.50 


To the person interested in the history 
of navigation this treatise will be very 
interesting. It contains many little- 
known facts and stories concerning 
ancient and modern navigational in- 
struments, mathematics, astronomy 
and charts. 


MARINE 

NAVIGATION $5.50 
This book covers the varioustypes of 
navigation, starting with piloting and 
proceeding through dead reckoning to 
the more complicated methods of ob- 
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celestial 
contains a 
its particular sub- 
practice, and equip- 
Emphasis is placed on the 
newer and more advanced material but 
older and 


and 
section 


taining a fix by radio 
navigation. Each 
full discussion of 
ject,—its theory, 
ment used. 
more 


generally accepted 


and receive full share of atention. 


MODERN MARINE 
ENGINEER’S MANUAL 


by Alan Osbourne $5.00 


All essential information on design and 
operation of all general types of marine 
equipment compiled for easy use, 1190 


pages. 444 illustrations, 


MARINE ENGINEERING 

QUESTIONS and ANSWERS 

by William B. Patterson $4.00 
“For Certificates, Licenses-—Steam and 


Hundreds of sam- 
ple questions covering all phases of 


Diesel—all Grades 


marine engineering 


MY. GREATEST DAY IN 
FOOTBALL 


by Goodman and Lewin $3.00 


Here are thrilling stories of the grid- 
iron Action-packed pages take the 
reader onto the playing field and into 
the lockers, giving a bird’s eye view 
of the fabulous players and coaches 
who made headlines. Every sports fan 
will want this book. 


NAVIGATION 
NOTEBOOK 


Designed as a standard work book and 
log for navigators. The left-hand pages 
plotting with a 
latitude and _ distance scale. 
Navigation notes and celestial naviga- 
tion problems will be entered on the 
right-hand pages. The Weems Mark 
II Plotter which fits the chart scale is 
available for an additional $2.00. 


are universal 
fixed 


charts 


LEARNING TO 
NAVIGATE $2.00 


This book under one cover 
sufficient instruction and data to equip- 
the novice with the 


provides 


necessary knowl- 
edge of the principles and methods to 
enable him to navigate a ship. The 
text attacks the subject in a practical, 
eliminating all theo- 
retical mathematical discussion where 


concise manner, 


such is unnecessary to a practical un- 
derstanding of the process 


LINE OF POSITION 
BOOK $1.50 


This short eacy method of solving the 
navigatorial triangle has met with 
great favor amongst navigators. With 
this book containing only 37 pages of 
tables it is possible to navigate any- 
where in the world. Rust’s azimuth 
diagram is included 


SHIP’S COOK AND BAKER 

by Otto Krey $3.00 
Quantity cooking for ten or one thou- 
sand. Recipes and tables of cooking 
times, calories, weight, etc. 316 pages. 
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Your 


BOOKSHOP 


Many New Titles 
Now Available To 
All Hands 














Manual of Celestial Navigation ($2.00) 

Maritime Law For Seamen ($4.00) 

Mathematics For Mariners ($3.25) 

A Treatise on Compass Compensation 
($2.50) 

Damage Control, A Manual for Personnel 
($3.00) 

Modern Seamanship ($5.00) 

Stability and Trim For the Ship's Officer 
($3.00) 

Collision Prevention ($5.00) 

Primer of Navigation ($5.00) 


Seamanship Studies For Young Officers 
($5.00) 


Marine Navigation ($5.50) 


Marine Steam Engineering, First Course 
($12.00) 


Marine Steam Engineering, Second Course 
($7.50) 


Marine Steam Engineering, Third Course 
($7.50) 
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DEAR PATRONS of the BOOKSHOP: 


Many of you have asked for a full list of titles that are available 
via the BOOKSHOP. Accordingly, I'll list many of our books but space 
will not permit a description of each one. If information about any of 
these books is desired, just drop me a line and I'll be glad to write you a 
personal letter describing the book in which you are interested. 


As you know, purchasing books is a simple matter 


Merely forward 


check or money order to me at USCG MAGAZINE BOOKSHOP, 215 


West Street. Annapolis, Md. 


Add twenty-five cents to each order to cover 


cost of wrapping, handling and mailing. I'll do the rest! I'll see that your 
books reach you promptly and in good condition. 














The Basic Design of Ships ($3.75) 
Manual of Ship Construction ($3.00) 
Diesel Engines ($4.00) 

The Team ($2.50) 

Flashing Spikes ($2.50) 

The Turning Point ($2.50) 
Baseball’s Greatest Teams ($3.00) 
Babe Ruth ($2.75) 

Power Golf ($3.00) 

The Story of Boxing ($5.00) 
SATEVE POST Sport Stories ($2.50) 
Functional Football $(4.00) 

A Treasury of Sea Stories ($5.00) 
Baseball's Hall of Fame ($2.75) 
Clowning Through Baseball ($2.00) 
Do You Know Baseball? ($1.75) 
The Gashouse Gang ($%.00) 

How to Pitch ($1.75) 

Strikeout Story ($2.75) 


They Played the Game ($2.50) 





Your BOOKSHOP Operator, 


JEANNE KLAPPHOLZ. 


Science of Coaching Basketball ($1.75) 

Zone Defense and Attack ($1.75) 

Six-Man Football ($1.50) 

Jiu Jitsu ($2.00) 

Physical Conditioning ($1 75) 

Winning Sailboat Kaces ($2.50) 

Story of the World Series ($4.00) 

The Heavyweight Championship ($4.00) 

All-Sports Record Book ($5.00) 

Bonus Rookie ($3.00) 

College Slugger ($2.50) 

My Greatest Baseball Game ($3.00) 

Basketball ($4.00) 

Bexing ($4.00) 

Football ($4.00) 

Hand-to-Hand Combat ($14.00) 

Leather Braiding (33.00) 

Shallow Water Diving ($2.50) 

Textbook of Seamanship ($10.00) 

Fisherman's Knots and Nets ($3.00) 

Boatbuilding In Your Back Yard ($5.00) 

The Sailing Primer ($2.50) 

Small Boats For Small Budgets ($2.50) 

Medical Care of Merchant Seamen ($2.50) 

Marine Dictionary ($3.50) 

Small Boat Engine Manual ($4.00) 

Modern Marine Kefrigeration ($2.00) 

Modern Marine Electricity ($3.00) 

Modern Marine Pipefitting ($4.00) 

Pipe and Tube Bending ($2.00) 

Tanker Manual ($2.75) 

Coast Guard Law Enforcement ($2.50) 

American Merchant Seaman’s Manual 
($5.00) 

t S. Coast Guard Magazine (year’s sub- 
scription) ($2.50) 

Conditioning Exercises ($4.00) 

Football ($4.00) 

Gymnastics and Tumbling ($5.00) 

Hand-to-Hand Combat ($4.00) 

Practical Manual of the Compass ($3.00) 

Naval Customs, Traditions, and Usage 
($2.00) 

Naval Leadership with Some Hints to 

Junior Officers and Others ($1.00) 

Naval Leadership ($3.00) 

How to Survive on Land and Sea ($2.75) 

Rules of the Nautical Road ($4.50) 

Watch Officer’s Guide ($1.25) 

On a Destroyer’s Bridge ($2.00) 

Navigation and Nautical Astronomy ($6.00) 

U. S. Submarine Operations in World War 
II ($10.00) 

The U. 8S. Coast Guard, 1790-1915 ($5.00) 
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Pacific Coast Loses Fisherman Via Transfer 


ot = ee 


EATTLE and the Pacific Northwest have lost one of its most 
ardent and talented fly fishermen. They transferred him! 

They, the Coast Guard, always thinking of business at 
hand, and never about little personal things such as outwitting 
fish, issued orders for Commander Glenn L. Rollins to report 
to Green Cove Springs, Florida, where no mountain trout in its 
right mind would spend five minutes. Not that Rainbow trout 
have anything in particular against Florida. It’s just that they 
frown on tropical waters, and any good stout-hearted cut-throat 
would prefer the cold, clear streams of the north country. And 
so would the Commander. 

Florida, on the other hand, has such a variety of other 
things to offer that they pay little or no attention to a fly fisher- 
man. 

A good mountain trout fisherman in Florida is about as 
popular as a sailor in a sorority hguse. 

So, in Seattle, Commander Rollins bade farewell to his 
fly rods and tackle box, gently moth-balled each fuzzy fly, hung 
his creel tenderly on the wall and climbed into his car. 

Then he climbed right out, mumbled something about 
Madison River being on the way, loaded the whole business into 
the already overloaded car, and left in a cloud of dust and fish 
stories. 

Now, thereby hangs the tale. 

Florida, that state which proudly and rightfully boasts many 
things, can now boast at least one expert fly fisherman — com- 
plete with mountain equipment. 
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The Mail Buoy 


(Continued from Page 8) 








Radya, later Admiral. At the time of which 
I speak he was on the cruiser Albany. 
When he held ‘‘Mast’’ he asked the com- 
plaining witness to step forth and he 
“tried’’ him first! Then he would call the 
accused man to his side and, arm around 
his shoulder, would ask the lad to speak 
the truth about the business at hand. Then 
if it was apparent that there had_ been 
some mischief, he would tell the Person- 
nel Yeoman to attach a penciled slip to 
the man’s Service Record, with the word 
“Warned” appearing on the slip. Thus 
there was only a paper clip to be re- 
moved in good time, with no permanent 
notation to mar the man’s record. 


REAR ADMIRAL M. J. RYAN (Ret.) 


Sees Some Truth In Article 
But Likes Editorial Rebuttal 
P. O. Box 19 
Leeds, Utah 
I READ with great interest the article 
entitled ‘‘Democracy and Military Jus- 
tice.”’ I believe the author knows a little of 
what he is talking about but I thoroughly 
agree with you in the way you set him back. 
Your editorial, I believe, is the best one 
you have ever done. I’m proud of you! 
FLOYD J. SMITH, GMC (Ret.) 
Comes From Maine But Takes 
Liberal View Of Other States 
Friendship, Maine 

AVE BEEN READING the letters in 

the Mail Buoy with interest. Now I 
would like to reply to Tom Keene. 

Now, I haven't anything personal against 
Keene, it’s just that I hate to hear him 
slander fellows from other parts of the 
country. I’m a State of Mainer myself but 
I have found there are just as good fel- 
lows and sailors from other parts of the 
country as there are in the State of Maine. 
It took a lot more than the boys from 
Maine to win the War. We alone would 
have made a pretty poor showing. 

When a guy is taken out of his en- 
vironment, which might be a ranch hand 
out west or a bank clerk from Maine, and 
placed in the Service, one guy has as good 
a chance as the other to learn to handle 
a boat, etc. Two-to-one the ranch hand 
would learn the faster. He wouldn't be 
so soft. Half of the Maine boys I have 
known couldn't swim a stroke but most 
of the boys from other parts of the coun- 
try were excellent swimmers. 

When I was on Burnt Island LB Sta- 
tion a fellow from a central Maine City 
enlisted in the C.G. He could neither row 
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a boat nor tell the bow from the stern. 
For a joke we told him we had a cow 
on the Island we hadn't seen for three 
days and it needed milking. He hunted 
the Island over for two days before be 
found out we were only kidding him. 
Not all of the boys from Maine are 
blessed with over average intelligence. 

Another instance I remember was a 
Maine boy who had practically been 
brought up on a boat and was on Burnt 
Island for enlistment. Some of the boys 
got to telling some hair-raising ghost 
stories about the Island and he got so 
scared he left the next day! 

Of course I could tell some experiences 
with boys from other sections of the coun- 
try. Boys are pretty much the same the 
world over. Most of them are a fine bunch 
of fellows in the Service, but I can’t see 
where they rate any higher from Maine 
than any other state 

In the old days of Surfmen we would 
all be experienced hands and occasionally 
we would get one or two new recruits to 
train. This could be done very easily as 
there would be nine or ten men to teach 
them. When ycu got ten or twelve green 
men dumped on you all at once with only 
three or four old hands, as it was dur 


ing the war years, it was another story. 


ANOTHER MAINE LAD 


Retired Salt Talks Of 

Rough Weather On Lakes 
18906 Homeway Rd. 
Cleveland, Ohio 

‘D LIKE TO TELL those knuckleheads 

something when they say that good 
sailors come only from the coast of Maine. 
A lot of us from the mid-West have 
proved to be darn good sailors! I was 
seasick just once in seventeen years of sea 
duty, and that occurred on the Great 
Lakes. I served in Alaska, on weather 
patrol, and sailed more than one-hundred 
thousand miles during World War II, yet 
it took the Great Lakes to get rough 
enough to make me seasick! 

And another thing: if any of the young 
recruits don’t think the Coast Guard is a 
good career, they should see the smiles on 
the faces of all us retired old-timers when 
that green paycheck comes around each 
and every month! 


C. H. LEBUS 


Deserve Extra Pay For Sea Duty 
Woods Hole, Mass. 
iw OBSERVING no comment being made 
to the splendid article written by Starr 
C. Burgess, ENC, concerning the loss of 
sea pay by most of the Lightship personnel, 
and I being one so afflicted, may I also be 
first to offer comment? 
The question of Sea Pay for Lightships 
has a certain moral turpitude aspect which 
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Light up with pleasure with Zippo . . . the 
lighter that always lights with a zip—even in 
wind or rain! And Zippo has never cost 
anyone a cent for repairs . . . it’s made so 
mechanically perfect it offers free service. 


See the new Leather-Crafted Zippo at 
your Post Exchange. Covered in tough, 
genuine leather . . . choice of four 
handsome colors. 


| gZirro 
the on-gip 
windproof Lightov 


© 1951 ZIPPO MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Bradford, Pa. 
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cannot be lightly ignored. God grant the 


just shall be deserving but by virtue of 


technicalities written in the law by our 
Congress, it appears nothing short of Con- 
gress can alleviate or revise or make any 
special dispensation for those who right- 
fully have earned additional pay for such 
service. 

Since Lightship personnel are a minority, 
heard 


would be a very nice gesture for 


their voice likely will not be readily 
but it 
some responsible official to consider the 
merit of the case and ask a few questions 
in the proper places. 

As_ the 


faint glow of light for personnel serving 


situation stands now I see a 
on those vessels that are taking a beating 
by the storms beyond the three mile limit. 
Act: 137, Pat. 3 (a) P. BV Si. 
(Foreign Service Duty). It like 
in one’s ear. This you know pays 
the same kind of ‘‘Green Stuff’’ Sea Pay 
This is that should 
some I believe it 
has a point for the Comptroller General's 


Peruse 
sounds 
music 
does. 


one question 


deserve pondering and 
Office to establish a ruling. 
PHILIP M. YORK, BMC 


Crew Of Aurora Wants 
Publicity For Patticia 
Savannah, Georgia 
» dew CREW of the Cutter Aurora is 
delighted to have the picture of our 
ship published in the May issue of the 
MAGAZINE but we 


that no mention was made of our mascot, 


were disappointed 
“Patricia.”’ She is the most important mem- 


ber of the crew and we wouldn't think 
of sailing without her! 
‘Patricia’ deserves a good write-up in 
the MAGAZINE. 
AURORA CREW 
(Editor’ s Note: Is Patricia a cat, dog, 
mouse, etc.?) 
Shipmate’s Wife Succumbs 
PD: 1 
Uncasville, Conn. 


Slow MANY FRIENDS of Evelyn 


Schuler will be saddened to hear of her 


death, 
poor 
Evelyn 


May 11. 
death was 
Harry 


Although in 
unexpected. 


Schuler, 


on Friday, 
health, her 
was the 
(Ret. ) 


I know Harry would like to hear from 


wife of 
Electrician 


old friends, especially those around Seattle, 
North 
4142 


as they spent years in the 
west and Alaska. 


Willow Street, 


many 
His address is: 
Mystic, Conn. 
Sincerely, 


FLORENCE HEARN 





The Consecrated 
Proud Men of the 
Silent Service.’ 1 
‘ History 


Submariners 


Provocative 
of the 
and the Great and 
Many Sided Record 
They Made in the 
Pacific ved 


Sink “Em All 


SUBMARINE WARFARE IN THE PACIFIC 
By CHARLES A. LocKwoop 
Vice Admiral, U.S.N. ( Ret.) 


With a Foreword by Fleet Admiral 
CHESTER W. NIMITZ, U.S.N. 


@ Aivera Lockwood sets forth in 


detail with informative anecdote the al 
most unbelievable task our submarines per 
formed in the war against Japan Sink ’Ein 
s worth anybody's reading, for historical 
for adventure starkly related, and 
such as the Admiral employs 
Walter Karib, USN, in the N. 4 

Tribune Books 


He has assembled a month-by-month ac 
count of the sub war which is factual, 
and detailed, and should prove a 
f ce work in the future San 


isco Chronicle 


recurate 
valuable referen 
brane 


€ Admiral 
ible t 


job 


Lockwood has done a remark 
Indeed, Sink "Em All presents 
some of the most inspiring history to come 
it of World War II Philadelphia In 
quirer 


Endpaper maps and frontispiece. $5.00 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., INC. 
300 Fourth Avenue New York 10 














Package of 50 — 75c 





THE IDEAL GIFT! 


LUNCHEON NAPKINS % COCKTAIL NAPKINS 
—— With The Coast Guard Insignia —— 


All Proceeds To Coast Guard Wives Club 
ADDRESS YOUR ORDER TO 


Coast Guard Wives, Hospital Point, Beverly, Mass. 


Package of 100 — $1.25 
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(Editor's Note: Shipmates will also re 
gret to learn that Mary DeLozier, wife of 
Cliff DeLozier, died recently after lengthy 
Clif DeLozier, BTC, 
month ago. E.L.) 


illness. retired one 


Wife Tells Of Death 
Of Husband In Wreck 
92 Whipple Road 

Kittery, Maine 
WOULD LIKE publish 


notice of my husband's death. Although 


you to this 
he entered the service as recently as Sep- 
1946, 
they are now scattered all over the world. 
He is Benson W. RM2, 


currently aboard the Duane at Boston. He 


tember, he made friends easily, and 


Brown and was 
was in the Seaman Guard during ‘“‘boot’’ 
at Mayport in 1946, 
at Groton, 1947. 
rate he has aboard the 
Sebago; at Cape May Point, N. J.; aboard 
the Eastwind; Evergreen; 
Marshfield 
injured 


and in radio school 
Since receiving his P.O. 
been = stationed 
Laurel; Acush 
Mass. He 


when his car 


net; and at was 


seriously missed a 
curve in the road, and died four days later. 


who will be 
this 


that there are 
shocked at 
Sincerely yours, 


MRS. BENSON W. 


I know many 


extremely hearing news. 


BROWN 


Old Timer Honored By 
His Aurora Shipmates 
CGC Aurora 
Savannah, Ga. 
T HAS BEEN brought to my attention 
that 
to mention the 


the Coast Guard Magazine failed 


retirement of a real old- 
timer. Last month the Aurora had a gen 


SD1, 


service. 


eral muster for Felix Villarin, upon 


completion of his 30 years’ 
At the 
presented 


watch and their sincere best wishes for his 


crew of the Aurora 


with an 


time, the 
Felix inscribed wrist 
future. It has been a great pleasure to have 
that he 
has a lot of ex-shipmates who would like 
that he 


and is now raising poultry. 


Felix with us, and I’m certain 


to know has settled in Savannah 
Yours very truly, 
W. G. DICK, Ensign. 


A small boy was seated on the 
curb with a pint of whiskey in his 
hand, reading Esquire and smoking 
a big cigar. An old lady passed and 
asked: “Little boy, why aren’t you 
in school?” 

The child replied: ‘‘Damn it lady, 
I ain't but four.”’ 


He: “Did you take a shower?” 
She: ‘‘No, is there one missing?” 
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MECHANICS « HOME STUDY 


Sep up your own skill with facts & figures of your trade. 
Mec ics Guides contain Practical Inside Trade 





am Engtneers $4 
0 seen ere2e Diesel $2 ¢ ODiawings 4 
aguaauated ar oe only $1 a month until price is paid. 

DEL, Publishers, 49 W. 23 St., New York 10, N. Y. 





SQUARE 


KNOT 
HANDICRAFT 
re) 3 —— 


The most complete 
Square Knot book 
ever published! 
$3.50 





CORNELL MARITIME PRESS, Cambridge, Md. 





Tel. WHITEHALL 4-8465 — 4-0336 
Night Call: PALISADE 6-3651 


PETTERSON 
Lighterage & Towing Corp. 


44 WHITENALL 8T. NEW YORK 








JAMES McWILLIAMS BLUE 
LINE, Inc. 
Towing and Transportation 
Atlantic Coast — Long Island Sound 
New York Barge Canal—Great Lakes 


One Broadway—New York City 











LOUIS STALLER INC. 
HARDWARE & PLUMBING 
SUPPLIES 
Complete Line of 
Hotpoint Electrical Appliances 
BUILDING SUPPLIES 
135 E. Wildwood Ave., 
Wildwood, N. J. 








ROSEBANK 
STORAGE WAREHOUSE 
VINCENT H. SCHNURR, Prop. 
139 Bay St., Staten Island 1, N. Y. 
We solicit the Long Distant Moving, 
Crating and Storage of the Household 
Effects of Coast ~~ hy Personnel. 
“NOT THE pe, 
NOT THE LARGEST, 

JUST THE’ BEST” 











SYMBOL OF THE “KNOW-HOW” 
‘wall GETS RESULTS 


Sea Salvors since 1860 
* 


Construction 
of All Types 
Oe 
Heavy Hoisting 
MERRITT-CHAPMAN & SCOTT 
CORPORATION 
17 Battery Place, New York 


Cleveland Boston 


New london 
Key West 


Kingston, Jamaica, BWI 
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Shipmate Dept. 


Where Mutual Transfers Start 
and Shipmates Are Located 




















THE FIRST step in arranging a mutual trans- 

fer is for two men of like ratings to com- 
municate with one another. In column 
appear the names and addresses of men eager 
to correspond with others who desire transfers 
The addresses enclosed in parenthesis indicate 
the areas to which the men wish to be trans- 
fered. 

This column is being restored to these pages 
by popular demand. Because of space limita- 
tions, we urge men to make use of this feature 
ynly when they have serious intent to obtain 
a mutual transfer 


ERNEST JACKSON. CS3, CGC Win- 
Eighth or Ninth 


this 


ona, Port Angeles, Wash 
District ) 

ROBERT CHAMBERS. __ SN. 
JAMES WHEELER, SN. of Gurnet Life- 
boat Station, Duxbury, Mass. (Chambers 
to Maryland; Wheeler to Third or Ninth 
District ) 

CLYDE ROBISON. SA, CGC Legare, 
New Bedford, Mass. (Cleveland or N. Y.) 

MICHAEL CASTILLE. SA. Falkner 
Island Lighthouse Station, Guilford, Conn. 
(Eighth District) 

ROBERT COLUNGA, SA. CGC Bon- 
ham, Astoria, 
Twelfth District) 

JOHN BERNARDI. 
Lifeboat Station, Pensacola, Florida. 
or Eleventh District) 

WAYNE SIMPSON. 
ior Lifeboat Station, Grand Marais, 
(Second or Eighth District) 

ROBERT ODEN, FN, CGC Sorrel, 
Mass. Eighth Dis- 


and 


Oregon. (Eleventh or 
SA. Santa Rosa 
(Ninth 


SN. North Super- 
Minn. 


Boston, (Seventh or 


trict ) 

FRANK JACOBS. SN. District Office, 
New Orleans, La. (Eleventh District) 

ROY OLLIS, CS}, 
Cape May, N. J. 

JOHN DECENZO, BM2, 
ings, COTP, San Pedro, Cal. 

JACK S. CORCORAN, SA. Gay Head 
Lifeboat Station, Chilmark, Mass. (Elev- 
enth, Twelfth or Thirteenth District) 

LOUIS EMANUEL, SA, CGC Black- 
thorn, Mobile. Alabama. (Third District) 

JOHN R. LANE, SA, CGC Frederick 
Lee, Chicago, Illinois. 
York) 

EINO LUKKARINEN, ENI, Academy, 
New London, Conn. (Ninth District) 

WILLIAM WIECHEL. EN3}, 
Point Light Point, 
( Norfolk) 

GEORGE GOLDBERG. SA, Lightship 
108, Wildwood, N. J. (Second, Eleventh, 
Twelfth or Fourteenth District) 

JACK WILLETT, SA. CGC Golden- 
rod, Custom House. St. Louis, Mo. 
(Twelfth or Thirteenth District) 


Receiving Center, 
(Anywhere in South) 
C. G. Moor- 
( Baltimore) 


(Any point in New 


Love 
Md. 


Station, Love 





When You Are In 
NORFOLK 


Patronize These Advertisers: 











U.S.C.G. Officers 
UNIFORMS 


Caps Insignae 





Known throughout the 
Service as makers of the 
Best Whites in the States 





Frank Thomas Co., Inc. 
Norfolk, Va. 
| 














The Oldest Established 


Place of 
Its Kind : 


in Norfolk 


SAVAGE’'S 
NAVY & GENERAL SUPPLY CORP. 


Specialists to U. 8S. Coast Guard 


UNIFORMS AND ACCESSORIES 
CIVILIAN CLOTHING 





Mail Orders Given Prompt 
And Careful Attention 
Measurement Blanks and Prices 
Mailed Upon Request 


Ask The Old-Timers About The 
Reliability Of SAVAGE’S 
Phone 21283 
236 MAIN ST. NORFOLK, VA. 














NAVY 
TAILORS 


™s 
133 BROOKE AVE..— NORFOLK, VA. 


fctows Fitom WAVY YMCA 
U. §. Coast Guard Mail Orders 


Given Special Care 
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Guest of the Month 


CAPTAIN SAMUEL F. GRAY 


UST HOW DO YOU go about telling a man that he’s completed 

a job in outstanding manner? How do you tell him that he’s done 
much more than was required of him by the circumstances governing 
his task? 

If you lavish praise upon the man you embarrass him. If you ex- 
toll him too highly you run the risk of making your praise sound 
artificial. 

Your editor is today confronted with the problem of trying to 
convey to all readers the fact that, at an early date, the services of a 
man who has ever kept their problems in the forefront of his mind 
will be lost to this MAGAZINE. The loss will be a great one, because 
the man has never for a moment lost sight of the fact that the U. S. 
COAST GUARD MAGAZINE is a public relations medium that is 
close to the hearts and minds of every enlisted man and to the families 
and friends of all Coast Guardsmen. 

Your editor is talking about Captain Samuel F. Gray. He soon 
will leave his current assignment as Chief of C. G. Public Information 
and assume new duties as Captain of the Port Office, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Your editor will not soon forget Captain Gray and his under- 
standing of the’ publishing problems that confront this MAGAZINE. 
It was early in the first few months of Captain Gray’s assignment as 
Chief of Public Information that we learned of his regard for the men 
who wear the uniform of our Service. The place and the exact sur- 
roundings are forgotten but the chief facts will always be remembered. 

Someone was talking about the need for continuing to ‘‘sell’’ the 
Coast Guard to the American public, — and everyone agreed that there 
will always be a great need for keeping the American public ‘‘sold’’ on 
the merits of the Coast Guard. Somewhere in the midst of the conver- 
sation Captain Gray inserted a thought, — an entirely new one at that 
time insofar as official circles were concerned. His exact words are for- 
gotten but this is what he said, in general: 

“‘Let’s not cease to ‘sell’ the Coast Guard to the young men who 
join this outfit. Just because a young man has raised his right hand 
in a recruiting office and has sworn to serve the Coast Guard, — that’s 
no reason to forget him! He’s more important to the Coast Guard 
than any civilian! We should not forget the need for continuing to 
keep that young man ‘sold’ on the Coast Guard!” 

Then Captain Gray went on to explain that there was much 
work to be done in all civilian groups, — but that this work should 
not cause anyone to forget the man who takes off his civilian clothes 
and puts on the uniform of the Coast Guard. 

This was one of the few times that this editor ever heard anyone 
interpret public relations work as a medium for improving morale within 
the Service. All too often, public relations effort has been focused ex- 
clusively on civilian groups. Admittedly, public relations (or call it 
public information if you will) owes its chief duty to the American 
civilian public that must be kept informed of the use to which its taxes 
are put, but there definitely exists an obligation towards the men who 
actually carry out the duties of the Coast Guard. 
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PICTURED HERE on the bridge of the 
Cutter CAMPBELL during World War II, 
Captain 8S. F. Gray will soon assume new 
duties as Captain of the Port Office, Los 
Angeles, Calif. Since August, 1946, Cap- 
tain Gray has been stationed at Head- 
quarters as Chief of Public Information. 





All readers of the U. S. COAST 
GUARD MAGAZINE are familiar 
with this publication’s ‘‘Questions 
and Answers’ department. That 
department has grown to be thought 
of as the most valuable and the 
most informative in this MAGA- 
ZINE. That department has come 
to mean much to Coast Guardsmen 
who frequently have no other source 
of information when confronted 
by problems affecting their careers 
and their destinies. 

What our readers do not know 
is that it was Captain Samuel Gray 
who removed our ‘Questions and 
Answers’’ department from the hit- 
or-miss category and placed it upon 
a reliable and dependable basis such 
as it enjoys today. It was during 
Captain Gray’s tour of duty as 
Chief of Public Information that 
he established the policy of having 
all of our readers’ questions chan- 
neled directly to the Public Infor- 
mation Office where they were, in 
turn, channeled to the various de- 
partments having jurisdiction over 
the varying subjects. Thus, with 
an official memorandum attached 
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to each question, the puzzled and 
ced Coast 
became assured of proper ofh 
attention being given to the 
problem at hand. 


perpl Guardsman in the 
field 
cial 
In the eyes of persons it 
may appear like a small thing that 
an individual Coast Guardsman can 
be given reliable information about 
a problem that confronts him, but 
when each added to- 
gether during the course of a year, 


some 


instance 15S 


it adds up to a definite improvement 
in morale. This is a radical depart- 
ure from the old idea that a man’s 
individual problems are no concern 
of the Service; it is a radical depart- 
ure from the old idea that a man 
is entitled only to the information 
tacked to a bulletin board; it is a 
radical departure from the idea that 
enlisted men are impersonal cogs in 
a great machine and, as such cogs, 
rate no personal consideration. 

While your editor has cited in 
above paragraphs two specific in- 
stances of aid and assistance ren- 
dered by Captain Samuel Gray, he 
cannot cite other instances of aid 
and assistance; they simply were 
too many to be mentioned in these 
limited pages! Perhaps the best trib- 
ute we can pay is merely that of 
stating that the influence of this 
officer upon your editor was posi- 
tively inspirational. No problem of 
our readers was ever considered too 
trivial; no problem was ever con- 
sidered too troublesome! 

Our readers — all of them — 
owe a debt of everlasting gratitude 
to Captain Samuel F. Gray. 

Captain Gray has been Chief of 
the Public Information Division in 
Washington since August 1, 1946. 
He will be succeeded by Captain 
Leon H. Morine, who has been 
chief of staff of the 9th Coast Guard 
District in Cleveland, Ohio. 

Captain Gray is credited with 
clarifying and refining the difficult 
procedure of reporting marine dis- 
asters and search and rescue missions. 
Coast Guard district commanders 
and other responsible officers are 
authorize to deal directly with news 
agencies, reducing to a minimum 
the delay in reporting sea, air and 
flood disasters. 

In this connection, he originated 
the plan, recently adopted by all of 
the Armed Forces, to simplify and 
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hasten the release 
when more than 
volved. Joint 
the release of 
sued April 9. 


f information 
Service 1S in 
regulations 


inform 


covering 
ition were is 

For the last several months Cap 
tain Gray and his staff have been 
working on a Public Information 
Manual for the Coast Guard, which 
he hopes to have adopted before his 
departure. The manual will be the 
first guide for the Coast 
public pro- 


over-all 
Guard's 
gram. 
A native of Baltimore, Captain 
Gray was graduated from the Coast 
Guard Academy and commissioned 
in 1928. After numerous tours of 


information 


sea duty, he was placed in charge 
of the Coast Guard Exhibit at the 
New York World’s Fair. For 23 
months in World War II he com- 
manded the U. S. 
Cutter Campbell 
Pacific 


He received a 


Coast Guard 
serving in the At- 
and Mediterranean. 
Navy commenda 
tion for his part in repelling an at- 
tack by enemy bombers and torpedo 
planes off the Algerian coast on 
May 11, 1944. Eleven hostile planes 
were destroyed without loss to the 
convoy or escorting vessels. He re 
Bronze Star in lieu of a 
commendation ribbon as 
cemmander of a Navy warship in 
convoy operations in the Atlantic. 


lantic, 


ceived a 
second 





Nows The Time Sailor! 





7Z 
MIMS MM hhdd 


THAT’S A WISE OLD BIRD, sailor! 


the hint? 


Indeed, now’s the time! 
than right now to subscribe 


GUARD MAGAZINE. 


Can’t you take 


There'll never be a better time 


to the good old U. S. COAST 


Just send $2.50 for a subscription that will bring you 
twelve instalments of this live-wire publication which publishes 
ALL the news of ALL the Coast Guard ALL the time. Address: 
Circulation Dept., 215 West street, Annapolis, Maryland. For 
civilians not associated with the Coast Guard, the Coast Guard 
Auxiliary or the Coast Guard League, the price is $3.00. 
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He: “‘Say, you look like a mil- 
lion dollars!’’ 


She: ‘‘Yeah 
hard to make!” 


and I’m just as 


Admiral Perry gives a lot of 
credit for the discovery of the North 
Pole to his dogs. 


“Your feet are cold,’ he com- 
plained to his little bride. “‘Keep 
them on your own side of the bed.”’ 

She began to sob. ““You never 
used to say that before we were 
married.” 


Some girls are cold sober. Others 


are always cold. 


“I'm going to fire that butler. 
He's all wet.”’ 

“Have you been having an argu- 
ment?” 

“No, but my wife's been having 
a bath.” 


Little Willie, cute but dumb, 

Gouged his eye out with his thumb. 

‘Mercy on us,”’ screamed the moth- 
er. 

““Hell,’” said Bill, “I got another.” 


He gazed admiringly at the beau- 
tiful but revealing dress of the lead- 
ing chorine in a rather risque show. 

“Who made her dress?’’ he asked 
his companion. 

“T’m not sure, but I think it was 
the police.” 

Moron: That which in winter- 
time women wouldn't have so many 
colds if they put. 


Cow (looking at silo): ‘I won 


der if my fodder is in dere?” 





by S. F. Gabriel * 





* THE STRIKER 
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“Handyset Business Forms 


Save 1/3 of My Time” 


carbons pre - interleaved “Yes, I'm a Handyset enthusiast, because Handyset business 
- forms save one-third of my time. They're efficient. They are 
eecentceennens * areata easy to use.” 


Delivered to you with all copies and carbons pasted into one 
unit, Handysets are ready for writing. The cost of collating sets of 
forms, inserting carbon, and jogging forms for registration and 
alignment is gone. You just write, snap away the carbons, and 
save valuable hours in expensive clerical time. 


Handysets are ideal for use as invoices, purchase orders, state- 
ments, and other widely used business forms. 


If your firm is not among the thousands already saving time 


and money with Handyset business forms, ask us to mail you 
copies pre-registered samples today. 


The Baltimore Salesbook Company 


BALTIMORE 29, MARYLAND 








Stay. OUT OF THE ROUGH—SMOKE 
CHESTERFIELD LIKE I bo! 


for You 


WHAT EVERY 


—— 2 WANTS 


MILDNESS 
(os 


No Unpleasant After-Taste ¥ n : 





Over 1500 PROMINENT 
TOBACCO GROWERS SAY: 
“When | apply the Standard 
Tobacco Growers’ Test to 
cigarettes, | find Chesterfield 
is the one that smells Milder 
and smokes Milder.” 


A WELL-KNOWN INDUSTRIAL 
RESEARCH ORGANIZATION 
REPORTS: “Of all brands 


tested, Chesterfield is the only 
cigarette in which members 
of our taste panel found 

no unpleasant after-taste.” 








